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BY  HON,  JOHN  DAVIS,  M.  C\ 


From  the  April  Arena.  Kei>riiited  by  special  |>ermis3ion. 

jNIoney  ls  ail  important  factor  in  modern  civilization. 
Some  writei-s  claim  it  to  be  the  most  imjiortant  of  all.  The 
United  States  Monetary  Commission  of  1876  mentions  the  im- 
portance of  money  in  modern  society  as  “ The  great  instrument 
of  association,  the  very  libre  of  social  organism,  the  vitalizing 
force  of  industry,  the  protoplasm  of  civilization,  and  as 
essential  to  its  existence  as  oxygen  is  to  animal  life.  Mdthout 
money,  civilization  could  not  have  had  a beginning ; with  a 
diminishing  supply  it  must  languish,  and,  unless  relieved, 
finally  perish.” 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  England’s  great  historian,  speaks  of 
money  as  “■  This  mighty  agent  in  Iminaii  affaiis.”  iNIr. 
Alexander  Del  iMar,  formerly  director  of  the  l^ureau  of 
Stiitistics  of  tlie  United  States,  member  of  the  United  States 
jMonetary  Commission,  and  an  aide  writer  on  the  finances, 
describing  the  openitions  of  this  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  says : “ Unheard,  unfelt,  almost  unseen,  it  luis  the 

power  to  so  distiibute  the  burdens,  gratifications,  and  oi)por- 
tunities  of  life  that  each  individual  sliall  enjoy  that  share  of 
them  to  which  his  merits  entitle  him,  or  to  disinmse  tliem 
Avitli  so  partial  a hand  as  to  violate  every  principle  of  justice 
and  perpetuate  a system  of  social  slaveries  to  the  end  of  time.” 

Tlie  late  Senator  Plumb,  speaking  of  the  money  question 
in  1888,  said;  “We  are  dealing  with  a (question  wliicli  lias 
more  to  do  Avitli  the  Avelfare  of  the  United  States,  Avhich  is  of 
more  concern  to  them,  than  any  other  thing  that  is  pending, 
or  that  can  be  pending,”  etc. 

Money,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a material  thing.  It  is  a 
function  created  by  law ; and  by  law,  this  function  may  lie 
attached  to  any  proper  material.  It  is  an  office  or  function, 
as  is  the  office  of  sheriff.  A man,  naturally,  is  not  a sheriff 
or  other  public  officer ; but  when  the  office  or  legal  function 
has  been  attached  to  the  man,  he  is  then  a public  officer,  and 
as  such  can  do  many  things  and  perform  many  acts  which  he 
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AIone:y  is  ail  inijiorlant  fai-lor  in  modt'm  civilizalion. 
Some  writers  claim  it  to  lie  tlie  most  impoi-iaiit  of  all.  The 
United  States  M<»netarv  ( 'ommission  of  IsTd  mentions  the  im- 
portance of  money  in  modei-n  society  as  “ d'he  _<>‘reat  instrument 
of  association,  the  very  lilire  of  social  organism,  the  vitalizimj 
force  of  indnstiy,  the  jirotojilasm  of  civilization,  and  as 
essential  to  its  existence  as  oxymm  is  to  animal  life.  AVithotit 
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inoiiev,  civilization  could  not  liave  had  a l)cu*inninQ’ ; Avitli  u 
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diminishing'  snjiply  it  must  lang’iiish,  and,  unless  relieved, 
hnally  jierish.” 

Sir  Archihald  Alison,  EnglamTs  great  historian,  speaks  of 
money  as  This  mighty  agent  in  human  affairs.’’  Mr. 
Alexander  Del  Mar,  formerly  director  of  the  llureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  I nited  States,  memlier  of  the  United  States 
Monetary  Commission,  and  an  aide  writer  on  the  linances, 
descrihiug  the  o])erations  of  this  factor  in  tlie  alfairs  of 
nations,  says ; “ Unheard,  unfelt,  almost  unseen,  it  has  the 

power  to  so  distrihute  the  Imrdeiis,  gratilications,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  life  that  each  individnal  shall  enjoy  that  share  of 
them  to  which  his  merits  entitle  him,  or  to  dispense  tluon 
with  so  partial  a hand  as  to  violate  every  ])riiiciple  of  justice 
and  perpetuate  a system  of  social  slaveries  to  the  end  of  time.” 

1 he  late  Senator  Plumh,  speaking  of  the  money  (piestion 
in  18S8,  said:  “We  are  dealing-  with  a (piestion  which  has 

more  to  do  with  tlie  welfare  of  the  United  States,  whiidi  is  of 
more  concern  to  them,  than  any  other  thing  that  is  iieiiding, 
or  that  can  he  jiending,’’  etc. 

Money,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a material  tiling.  It  is  a 
function  created  hylaw;  and  ijy  law,  this  function  may  he 
attached  to  any  })ro[)er  material.  It  is  an  otlice  or  function, 
as  is  the  office  of  sheriff.  A man,  naturally,  is  not  a slicriff 
or  other  public  officer;  hut  avIicu  the  office  or  legal  function 
has  been  attached  to  the  man,  he  is  tlien  a ))uhlic  oHi.sn-,  and 
as  such  can  do  many  things  and  jierform  many  acts  which  he 
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coul( . not  do  or  perform  as  a mere  man.  A\  lien  the  money 
lime  ion  lias  been  legally  attached  to  a material  thing,  then 
that  material  thing  becomes  tangible  money.  In  rnde 
sochties  the  money  function  may  grow  up  by  custom,  and 
by  c )mmou  consent  it  becomes  attached  to  a mateiial  thing. 

In  t lis  way,  cattle,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tobacco,  and  various 
articles  of  commerce  have  become  tangible  money  by  reason 
of  iheir  endowment  by  custom  or  law  with  the  money 
function.  The  various  commodities  of  commerce  have  never 
pro\en  themselves  entirely  satisfactory  money,  because  of 

tbei ' uiiwieldiness  and  frecpient  scarcity. 

A proper  material  for  use  as  money  should  possess  certain 
attributes:  First,  cheapness  of  procurement,  that  its  acciuisi- 

tion  may  not  prove  a burden  on  society;  seeoml,  reasonable 
durability;  third,  ease  of  transportation;  fourth,  coii- 
ven  ence  in  handling  in  large  and  small  amounts ; hftli, 
ease  of  concealment;  sixth,  difficulty  in  counterfeiting. 
All  things  considered,  no  material  seems  so  well  adai>ted  to 
j)raiticaf  business  purposes  as  well-executed  pa])er  notes. 
The  material  is  easy  of  procurement,  reasonably  dural)le,  and 
easi  to  transport,  count,  and  handle  in  large  or  small  amounts. 
It  H easy  to  conceal  al)out  the  pei-son,  being  small  of  bulk 
and  light  of  ^Veight ; and,  above  all,  when  executed  in  tlie 
higliest  style  of  art,  it  is  the  most  diffieult,  lauhaps,  of  all 
moneys  to  counterfeit.  On  this  latter  point,  Air.  Alexander 
Del  Mar,  in  his  able  work  on  “The  Science  of  ,Money,”  says: 
•‘T:ie  silk-threaded,  distinctive-hhre  paper,  the  water  marks, 
the  printing  in  colors,  the  highly  artistic  ^ignettes,  the 
o-eo  metrical  lathe-work,  the  numbers,  signatures,  and  other 
merhanical  safeguards  of  the  moderii  paper  note  render  it 

far  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  coin. 

^die  importance  of  having  a money  above  the  arts  ot  the 
cor  nterfeiter  is  seen  when  we  contemidatc^  a few  facts  ot 
his  orv.  All  agree  that  money  is  valuable  m proportion  to 
lin  itation,  and 'that  an  unlimited  money  must  be,  ultnnatffiy, 
a worthless  monev.  A money  that  is  easil>  counterfeited  is 
iiiTcticallv  an  unlimited  money.  As  exam]iles  in  point,  f 
me  ition  the  continental  currency  of  the  American  revolution 
and  the  assignats  of  France.  Both  were  large  y counter- 
fei  ed  by  the  British  government.  In  eaeli  ease  the  conntei- 
fei  s are  said  to  have  far  exceeded  in  amount  the  genuine 
no  es,  when  the  point  of  worthlessness  was  reached. 


V 


Ihe  issuing  of  money  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  and,  as  such, 
ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  individuals  or  to  corporations. 
All  money  should  ]>«  issued  liy  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
nation.  When  so  issued  it  is  in  effect  a check  on  society  for 
\alue,  and,  like  all  checks,  it  must  be  redeemed.  All  money, 
whether  metal  or  paper,  must  be  redeemed.  Tliat  is  wliat 
money  is  for.  It  rests  on  the  value  tliat  is  behind  it.  But 
let  us  not  be  mistaken — let  us  not  lie  misled  by  terms. 
Swapping  dollars  is  no  redemption,  d'lie  first  and  jahnary 
redemption  of  money  is  receivaliility  by  the  issuing  power. 
It  must  be  receivable  in  the  revenues  of  the  issuing^  govern- 
ment. ^ 1 hat  is  primal  redemption.  \ money  so  received  in 
the  Lnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  lieen  and  is 
uniformly  good  money.  Tliis  primal  redemption  is  like  a 

man  accepting  his  own  checks  in  payment  of  dues  to  himself 
when  he  transacts  business. 

But  there  is  a wider  and  more  general  redenijition,  ivliich 
arises  from  the  (]iiality  of  legal  tender.  All  perfect  nioney 
is  endowed  with  this  necessary  quality;  and  Avhen  so 
endowed,  all  men  advertise  their  eagerness  to  redeem  such 
money  with  value.  In  effect  this  is  basing  money,  not  on 
gold,  not  on  silver,  nor  on  any  single  comnioditv,  Imt  on  all 
commodities.  A money  so  based  is  i)reciselv  as‘  good  as  the 
issuing  government  — no  better,  no  woi-se.  a""  money  so 
based,  though  made  of  ])aper,  never  falls  below  coin  while  tlie 
issuing  government  remains  intact  and  continues  to  collect 
and  disl)iirse  revenues.  This  rule  has  no  exceptions.  V 
liaper  money  so  founded  and  redeemed  is  always  preferred  to 
com.  Intrinsic  or  commercial  value  in  the  material  which  is 
endowed  with  the  monetary  function  is  not  only  unnecessary 
blit  it  should  be  further  stated  that  such  intrinsic  value  is'a 
great  and  sometimes  a fatal  objection  to  the  money  material. 
It  gives  the  owiiem  of  the  valuable  money  material  a monop- 
oly of  the  money  of  the  country.  If  gold  alone  is  used  as 
nioney,  then  the  amount  of  money  in  a given  country  cannot 
exceed  the  amount  of  gold  available  in  that  country  ;\aii(l  tlie 
holders  of  gold,  by  making  money  scarce  or  pleilty  at  will, 
liecoine  masters  of  the  situation.  They  occupy  the  iiosition 
described  by  Mr.  Garlield  when  he  said  : “ Wfioever  controls 

the  volume  of  the  currency  is  absolute  master  of  all  industry 
and  commerce.”  Senator  Benton,  speaking  of  the  same  dai'i- 
gerous  class  of  men,  said  : “ All  i)r(qierty  is  at  their  men-y.” 
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Money  lias  often  been  deliiied  as  a ‘‘measure  of  value.” 
4'ln^  is  iiot  strictly  true.  Values  aiv  measured  by  the  com- 
bine I jiulgineiits  of  the  parties  concerned,  influenced  by 
SUIT  mnding  circumstances  and  conditions.  In  other  ^\()rds, 

••  va.ues  are  measured  with  brains.”  Hut  money  is  a unit  of 
acccunt.  and  values  are  expressed  in  the  money  units.  In 
the  bnited  States  the  dollar  is  the  unit  (4  account,  and 
vail  es  are  expressed  in  dollars  and  fractions  of  a dollar. 
\'al  res  having  been  lixed  by  the  combined  judgments  of  the 
parties  in  interest,  then  it  is  the  oflice  of  money  to  settle  the 
acci  unt  between  the  iiarties  as  a medium  of  exchange,  or 
means  of  payment.  When  I pay  a man  money  for  seiyce,  1 
(dvt  him  a general  check  on  society  for  value,  do  far  as 
I at  1 concerned  he  is  jiaid,  but  in  fact  he  has  not  yet  received 
anv;hing  wliich  satisfies  his  ultimate  wants.  He  has  oiih 
reCH  iveil  a check  on  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  for 
wlu  t he  desires.  This  cheek  must  be  redeemed,  and  society 
is  e umr  to  redeem  it  with  all  the  values  of  the  country  that 
are  for  sale.  Hence,  the  man  to  whom  I paid  the  check  is 
bet  er  paid  than  if  I had  given  him  some  form  of  value 
wh  eh  he  did  not  specially  need.  If  I had  given  him  a hoi-se 
or  i cow,  when  he  needed  a coat  and  vest,  it  would  have 
been  less  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  money,  though  of  the 
same  or  even  greater  value.  Though  money  may  be  without 
int  •insic  value  in  itself,  and  should  be  so,  yet  when  fairly 
tre  ited  bv  law,  it  stands  for  all  values  ; and  the  holder  of  it 
hm  a check  or  order  on  the  entire  country  for  his  choice  of 
all  1)101  lerty  that  is  for  sale,  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
mentioned  ill  his  check  or  order,  and  all  men  are  eager  to 
aci  ept  or  redeem  his  check,  and  give  him  choice  of  the  values 

in  their  i)Ossession.  . , -i  i 

Money  is  a labor-saving  machine.  It  is  a book-keeper  and 

ac<  oimtant,  saving  much  time  and  expense  when  it  floats  in 
i,n )i)er  volume,  hiv  this  purpose  the  material  of  money  need 
noD  have  value.  If  A owes  B ten  dollars,  and  B owes  A ten 
doLlai-s,  the  accounts  balance,  the  parties  shake  hands,  and  the 
tri  nsaction  is  ended.  If  A owes  B^  ten  dollars,  B owes  C 
ten  dollars,  and  C owes  A ten  dollars,  the  parties,  being 
to  --ether,  may  still  see  through  the  matter.  The  case  is  more 
CO  nplicated  than  before,  yet  the  opportunity  for  cancellation 
ex  ists,  and  the  parties  may  shake  hands,  as  before,  without 
money  payment.  But  suppose  fifty  men  are  involved,  iheii 


money  must  be  useil  in  some  form,  either  to  pay  the  entire 
debts  or  to  settle  balances.  * Each  owes  anotlier  ten  dollars, 
but  all  are  not  aware  of  the  facts.  Let  the  *{iarties  be 
together  with  no  money  in  their  pockets ; but  looking  on 
the  ground,  one  of  them  finds  a ten-dollar  note.  He  asks  for 
a claimant  or  owner  of  the  money,  but  finds  none.  He  then 
pays  a debt  of  ten  dollars  to  his  neighbor,  standing  near. 
His  neighbor  }>ays  the  money  to  another,  to  whom  he  i-i 
indebted.  Debt  paying  is  tlie  order  of  the  day  until  lifty 
deljts  have  been  paid,  when  the  money  finally  stops  in  the 
hands  of  the  tinder,  who,  owing  no  one  present,  puts  the  note 
in  his  pocket.  I inquire,  Are  those  debts  paid?  Iflaiidy 
they  are.  But  siq-j-ose  the  holder  of  the  money  should  drop 
it  into  the  tire,  and  it  should  lie  consumed.  Would  that 
make  any  dift’erence?  Surely  not.  Whatever  may  becom.* 
of  that  note,  the  debts  are  paid.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the 
holder  of  the  bill,  instead  of  dropjiing  it  into  the  tire,  should 
carry  it  to  a bank  for  deposit,  and  there  rind  it  to  be  counter- 
feit. Now  are  the  debts  paid?  Let  each  reader  decide  for 
himself.  Evidently  it  was  a case  of  cancellation  : and  if  the 
parties  had  known  of  the  facts  and  relations  of  each  to  each, 
they  might  have  clasped  hands,  and  the  debts  would  have 
been  settled,  cancelled,  or  }>aid,  without  the  use  of  monev. 


Now  let  us  suppose  that  lifty  men  are  present  in  a clearing- 
house. The  first  man.  A,  hands  his  personal  check  to  B,  his 
creditor.  (This  is  not  final  jiayment,  as  money  is.  A personal 
check  may  be  called  money  of  conditional  })ayment.)  The 
second  man,  B,  owes  C forty  dollars.  He  liands  to  C a ten- 
dollar  check,  received  from  A,  and  Ids  own  peisonal  check  for 
thirty  dollars.  And  so  the  payment  continues  until  all  are 
paid  with  these  cliecks  of  comlitional  })ayment.  Then  conies 
cancellation  and  the  payment  of  balances.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  checks  do  not  balance  and  cancel  each  other  in 
full,  as  men  do  not  owe  each  other  the  same  amounts,  Imt 
that  there  must  be  used  in  every  clearing-house  some  money 
of  final  payment  ; that  is,  money  or  general  checks  on  society 
at  large,  issued  by  the  sovereign  government  or  society  in 
the  concrete,  whicli  all  are  willing  to  accept  as  money  of 
final  payment.  By  the  records  of  clearing-house  business 
for  long  periods,  it  is  found  that,  on  the  average,  the  amount 
of  money  of  final  payment  necessary  to  settle  balances  is 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  business  done.  Tins  is  not  much, 


i 
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but  it  i.s  absolutely  necessary  to  i)reveiit  bankruptcies. 
Nin  ‘ty-tive  per  cent  ol  the  business  is  done  with  individual 
chei  ks  and  drafts,  live  per  cent  with  money  of  linal  ])ay- 
rner  t.  In  view  of  these  well-settled  facts,  some  lli})})ant 
wrilers  and  speakem  have  taken  the  ground  that  all  business 
mae  be  done  with  individual  ehecks  and  draits,  and  that  the 
volume  of  actual  monev  cuts  no  ligure.  Tliis  is  not  correct. 
The  live  per  cent  of  actual  money  is  small,  but  it  is  absolutely 
nec(  ssary  to  prevent  bankripttcies.  The  entire  business  is 
bast  (1  on  this  five  iter  cent ; and  for  every  dollar  of  this  money 
whidi  may  be  withdrawn  from  circuhition,  twenty  dollars  of 
business  must  stop.  This  shows  the  importance  of  watching 
closdy  the  volume  of  money  of  linal  payment.  Eyen  a small 
con  raction  deranges  business,  causes  bankruptcies,  and 

reduces  the  yolume  of  the  Itusiness  of  the  country. 

1 

iMoney  is  a war  power.  There  tire  two  great  war  powers 
known  among  ciyilized  nations- — the  sword  and  the  purse. 
By  the  sword  is  meant  tliat  physical  force  which  oyercomes 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  purse  is  that  power  which 
equ  ps,  aliments,  recruits,  and  pays  the  fleets  and  armies. 
Anmiig  sayages  there  is  much  of  the  sword  and  little  of  the 
purse.  ^Vs  a rule,  the  purse  power  increases  among  nations 
as  c iyilized  methods  are  adopted,  until  idtimately  most  of  the 
pur  )Oses  of  war  may  be  attained  ^yith  only  a show  of  physical 
fori  e.  Money,  as  a war  power,  need  not  hayi‘  intrinsic  yalue. 
It  has  been  proyen  time  and  again  that  modern  warn  cannot 
))c  jirosecuted  with  intrinsic  moneyas  a sup])ort  to  the  armies. 
I d ) not  speak  at  random.  A senator  of  the  United  States 
has  discussed  this  subject  as  follows:  — 


N 3 people  in  a great  emergency  ever  found  a fiiithful  ally  in  gold. 
It  is  the  most  cowardlv  and  treacherous  of  all  metals.  It  makes  no 
trea  y it  does  not  lireak.  It  has  no  friend  it  does  iiot  sooner  or  later 
hetriv.  Armies  and  navies  are  not  maintained  hv  yold.  In  times  of 
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pan  c and  calamity,  shipwreck  and  disaster,  it  hei  o nes  the  agent  and 
min  ster  of  ruin.  Xo  nation  ever  fought  a great  wai-  l)v  the  aid  of 
gold.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  crisis  of  the  greatest  peril,  it  becomes 
an  inemy  more  potent  than  the  foe  in  the  held;  Init  when  the  battle 
is  w m and  peace  has  been  secured,  gold  reajipears,  and  claims  the 
frui  s of  victory.  In  our  own  civil  war  it  is  doubtful  if  the  gold  of 
Xev  York  and  London  did  not  work  us  greater  injniy  than  the  powder 
and  lead  ami  iron  of  the  rebels.  It  was  the  most  invincible  enemy  of 
the  public  credit,  (told  paid  no  soldier  or  sailor.  It  refused  the 
nati  )ual  obligations.  It  was  worth  most  when  onr  fortunes  were  the 
lowt  st.  Eveiy  defeat  gave  it  increased  ^ alue.  It  was  in  open  alliance 
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with  our  enemies  the  world  over,  and  all  its  energies  were  evoked  for 
our  destruction.  Ihit  as  usual,  when  danger  has  been  averted,  and 
the  victory  secured,  gold  swaggers  to  the  front,  and  asserts  the 
supremacy. — J.  J.  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Feh.  15,  1S7S. 

To  show  that  the  senator  was  riglit,  we  iteed  only  to  refer 
to  the  examples  of  history.  The  history  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  a history  of  continual  warfare  on  land  and  sea. 
The  republic  of  Venice  was  the  great  commercial  nation  of 
the  earth  for  centuries,  and  its  maritime  wars  were  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  its  extended  commerce  in  eyery  quarter 
of  the  known  world.  In  the  year  1171,  intrinsic  money 
utterly  failed  to  meet  the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
republic,  and  a l)ook  credit  or  inscription  money  was 
adopted.  This  imscription  money  had  no  material  yalue 
whateyer.  It  was  not  redeemable  in  coin  or  bullion,  and 
there  was  no  pretence  that  it  .would  be  so  redeemed;  but  it 
was  receiyable  in  the  reyeniies  of  the  goyernment,  and  legal 
tender  for  all  debts.  That  legal  tender  tpiality,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  “greater  adv'antage  ” than 
coin  redemption.  For  six  hundred  years  that  paper-credit 
money  ruled  twenty  per  cent  aboye  coin.  During  all  tliat 
time  there  was  not  a money  panic  in  the  country.  Venice 
became  and  remained  the  centre  of  commerce  and  the  clear- 
ing-house of  the  woild.  There  is  not  a line  on  record  that 
any  citizen  of  Venii-e  was  dLssatistied  with  their  financial 
system.  1 his  is  the  longest  and  most  satisfactory  continuous 
financial  experiment  recorded  in  liistory,  and  it  proyes  yery 
conclusiyely  the  suj)eriority  of  functional,  or  fiat  money,  oyer 
intrinsic  money  in  times  of  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Ileyolution,  coin,  or 
intrinsic  money,  failed  to  materialize.  It  was  not  to  be  had. 
It  was  an  utter  failui'e.  Our  fathei'S  had  no  resource  but 
paper.  They  had  no  goyernment  capable  of  issuing  a })roper 
money  of  any  sort,  but  they  did  the  best  they  could.  Tliey 
could  print  paper  and  call  it  money,  but  they  could  not 
receive  it  in  the  revenues  of  the  government,  because  the  old 
confederacy  did  not  collect  reyenues.  They  could  not  endo^y 
it  Avith  the  quality  of  legal  tender,  liecanse  tlie  old  confederacy 
was  not  a sovereign  government.  They  could  not  even  make 
it  redeemalde  in  coin,  as  there  was  no  coin  to  Ije  liad.  Coin 
is  always  absent  Avlien  most  needed.  But  the  j)atriot  fathers 
had  wit  as  well  as  })atriotisin,  and  theA'  issued  the  best  moncA' 


V could.  It  was  rudely  executed  and  easily  counterfeited, 
ce  ill  practice  must  be  unlimited  in  amount.  People 
■e  expected  to  take  it  as  a matter  of  i)atriotism.  This 
< the  only  foundation  of  that  continental  money ; yet  for 
■ years  it  met  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  Mr. 
)ert  Gallatin  afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  follows : “ The 

ler  money  carried  the  United  States  through  the  most 
nous  and  perilous  stages  of  the  war,  and,  though  opera t- 
as  a most  unequal  tax,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  it  saved 
country.”  If  the  American  colonies  had  depended  on 

I money  as  a war  power,  they  would  have  remained  subject 
the  tyranny  of  King  George.  American  liberty  would 
er  have  been  born. 

II  the  year  1797  coin  money  of  intrinsic-  value  failed  in 
*at  Britain.  The  bank  paid  out  its  last  silver  sixpence, 

I the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A pajier  money 

redeemable  in  coin  was  adopted,  which  met  every  mone- 
vm-equirement  i'or  twenty-five  years,  through  all  the  terrible 
Is  of  the  wars  of  Kapoleon.  It  carried  the  country 
iinphantly  through  eveiy  crisis,  conferring  on  the  enq)ire 
rosperity  and  glory  unequalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
this  subject  Sir  Archibald  Alison  says  : “ It  is  in  these 

ments  of  public  and  private  suffering  that  tlie  papier 
mlation  ste})s  in  to  sustain  public  and  private  credit  dur- 
• the  interval  when  national  industry  has  been  jiaralyzed 
the  disappearance  of  the  precious  metals  from  circula- 
1.  . . . But  for  its  aid  the  enqiire  would  certainly  have 
•11  destroyed.  . . . Had  bank  notes  been  rendered  scarce 
en  gold  disa})i)eared,  the  nation  and  all  its  trading  classes 
uld  have  been  bankrupted,  and  we  should  long  since  have 
'll  a province  of  France.” 

In  the  year  1813,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  coin  utterly 
led  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  continent 
Euro})e.  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia  issued  a joint  paper 
ney,  which  supported  the  armies,  broke  the  power  of 
poieoii,  and  saved  the  continent.  The  late  Judge  Martin, 
ins  work  on  “ Tlie  Money  of  Nations,”  says  : “ It  met  the 

ergency  as  coin  could  not.”  Mr.  Alison  says  : “ It  jiassed 

cash  from  Kamtscliatka  to  the  Rhine,  and  brought  the  war 
i successful  issue.  . . . Without  this  paper  money,  the  vast 
naments  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  dissolved  for  want  of 
ids  for  their  support.” 


During  our  war  of  the  rebellion  there  were  tliree  kinds  of 
war  money  which  stood  the  shock  of  arms  to  tlie  end. 
None  of  them  were  coin.  Coin  left  tlie  field  within  the  first 
six  months.  The  revolutionary  government  of  the  South 
issued  the  best  jiaper  possible  for  such  a government.  It  was 
precisely  as  good  as  the  issuing  power  — no  better,  no  woi-se. 
It  was  a brave  iiionev  — far  lietter  than  eowardlv  coin.  It 

K''  V 

stayed  with  the  armies,  and  fought  with  them  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  went  down  with  them  on  the  field  of  battle.  That 
pajier  money  of  the  South  was  rudely  executed  and  easily 
counterfeited.  This,  of  course,  made  it  practically  inqios- 
sible  to  limit  the  volume  in  circulation  ; ami  as  already  stated, 
an  unlimited  money  is  a worthless  money.  Money  is  valu- 
able in  proportion  to  limitation.  If  it  is  possible,  the  counter- 
feiters will  inflate  the  money  to  the  point  of  worthlessness, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  continental  currencv  and  the  French 
assignats.  In  the  North  tliere  were  two  sorts  of  paper  money. 
The  first  sixty  millions  were  receivable  in  the  revenues  of 
the  government  the  same  as  coin,  and  legal  tender  for  all 
debts.  That  money  was  preferred  to  coin  during  the  war, 
and  as  long  as  it  circulated.  Another  class  of  pa})cr  money 
issued  during  the  war,  known  as  greenl)acks,  was  not  receiv- 
able for  duties  on  imports  nor  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
It  was  like  anv  other  useful  machine  with  a number  of 
important  bolts  left  out.  It  went  below  par  as  compared 
with  coin,  or  as  compared  with  paper  without  these  legal 
disalulities.  It  sometimes  went  below  tifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  because  of  its  legal  disabilities  and  from  no  other 
cause.  Vet,  such  as  it  was,  all  the  Shylocks  and  the  armies 
of  the  South  were  beaten  bv  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
,\.ll  apfree  that  the  cfreenback  saved  the  life  of  the  nation. 
With  gold  only,  the  armies  would  have  been  jiaralyzed,  and 
anarchy  would  have  prevailed.  It  would  have  been  a contest 
of  swords,  after  the  manner  of  savages,  with  little  uni(ui  or 
adhesion  on  either  side.  Monev  is  the  instrument  of  a.-^.soci- 
ation.  Without  money  there  is  no  cohesion,  and  disinte- 
gration must  ensue.  A perfect  money  will  remain  at  its  [)ost 
in  times  of  danger.  Intrinsic  money  will  not  do  this. 

Thus  far  I have  discussed  the  power  of  the  pume  when 
supporting  the  sword.  But  these  two  war  powers  may  and 
do  act  separately.  Among  savages  the  SAvord  power  acts 
without  tlie  puise.  In  other  cases  the  })urse  is  seen  to  act 
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alone,  with  treniemlous  efteet,  far  exceeding  in  results  the 
eo  npiests  of  the  sword.  Let  me  illustrate  : Suppose  Great 

111  itain  should  semi  ail  iron-ehid  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
an  I ea{)ture  a hit  ot  sandy  beach  on  which  to  erect  fortiti- 
ca  ions,  and  oyer  which  to  tloat  the  Britisli  flag.  How  our 
American  blood  would  boil.  That  bit  of  wortlde.ss  sand 
w(  uld  be  reclaimed  if  it  cost  the  life  of  eyery  able-bodied  man 
in  America.  But  on  tiie  other  iiaiid,  Briti.sli  landlords  liaye 
sent  that  other  war  jiower,  the  purse,  into  the  yery  heart  of 
th  s nation,  and  liaye  captured  many  thou.saiids  of  acres  of 
til'!  best  lands  on  the  continent,  vyithout  boiling  our  American 
blood  to  any  alarming  extent.  Why  would  (freat  Britain 
ca  ittire  this  country  with  the  sword?  The  answer  is  plain: 
T1  at  she  might  le\y  tribute  on  our  people.  Why  do  British 
hii  illords  capture  our  lands  with  the  purse?  The  answer  is 
eq  lally  plain  : That  they  may  leyy  tribute  on  our  people. 

Let  us  examine  a few  facts  as  they  exist  to-day,  black  and 
po  teiitous,  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom.  One  William 

V ^ * , s s e it  111  s purse  to  America,  and 

ha;  actually  captured  some  ninety  thoii.sand  acres  of  the 
I'iciiest  lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Ai  lerican  citizens  Lying  on  those  acres  are  compelled  to  pay 
tw  ) hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  that  British 
hi!  dlord  for  the  privilege  of  cultiyating  the  American  soil 
on  which  they  and  their  children  were  born.  That  is  a 
gri  ater  tribute  than  King  George  expected  to  exact  liy  the 
sw  )rd,  in  the  days  of  177fl.  That  .same  l.indlord,  William 

has  captured  seventy  thousand  acres  in 
M;  rshall  C ounty,  Kan.sas,  and  other  thousands  of  acres  in 
otl  er  parts  of  that  State.  .Vll  this  is  done  by  that  war  power 
kn  )wii  as  ‘"■the  purse.”  It  is  done  that  Mr.  Scully  may  levy 
tribute  oil  the  people  of  America;  that  his  children  may 
leyy  tribute  on  our  children,  and  that  his  grandchildren  may 
levy  tribute  on  our  grandchildi'cn,  and  so  on  down  to  the  latest 
gei  eration.  What  more  could  Mr.  Scully  do  with  the  sword, 
if  le  had  all  the  armies  of  Europe  at  his  back?  In  some 
paits  of  Colorado  the  people  of  that  State  are  paying  tribute 
to  miropeaii  landholders  for  every  blade  of  grass  cropped  by 
their  cows  and  other  animals  which  are  necessary  for  the 
su]  port  of  their  families. 

'' 'he  pulilic  highways  of  a nation  are  said  to  be  the 
pro  lerty  of  the  peojile.  d heir  ownership  is  deemed  so 
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important  that  wars  are  often  waged  for  their  possession. 
The  United  States  origiiially  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
possession  of  that  highway  known  as  the  Mississipqii  River. 
At  a later  date  the  country  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
treasure,  and  jioured  out  blood  like  water,  in  order  to  retain 
that  great  public  highway  of  travel  and  commerce.  I men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  the  high  estimate  that  is  usually 
attached  to  the  jiossession  of  the  great  imblic  highways  of 
the  country.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  in  this 
country  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles  of  the  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  highways  known  to  man,  which 
are  bought  and  sold  as  commodities  of  commerce.  The 
railroads  of  this  countiy  are  bonded  and  stocked  to  aii 
aggregate  of  about  ten  billions  of  dollars.  The  ownem  of 
that  ca[)italization  are  called  the  owners  of  the  roads. 
They  have  entire  control  of  the  roads,  and  of  the  travel  and 
traffic  of  this  great  country.  The  longest  purse  takes  the 
})ile  (or  a controlling  interest  in  it),  and  becomes  master  of 
the  situation,  “ levying  tribute  at  will  on  all  our  vast  indus- 
tries.” There  is  ample  evidence  to  jiroye  that,  at  this  moment, 
a controlling  amount  of  the  ca})italization  of  our  American 
railroads  is  held  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  the  freights 
and  fares  paid  by  Americans  are  fixed  by  a British  directory. 
Such  a statement  is  humiliating,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true. 

I have  now  shown  the  nature  and  l)o^yer  of  money,  both 
for  good  and  evil.  The  question  next  arises.  How  can  we 
enjoy  the  good  without  siift'ering  the  evil  ? I reply.  We 
must  nationalize  the  money.  We  must,  as  much  a.s  [lossible, 
keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  jieople  and  under  their  control. 
We  must  not  permit  its  issue  by  indiyidiials  nor  liy  eoriio- 
rations.  The  issuing  of  money  by  the  goyernment  is  a 
prerogative  of  sovereignty.  The  money  must  be  maintained 
in  am[)le,  even,  and  unfluctuating  volume.  To  do  this  it 
must  be  free  from  a single  commodity  basis.  It  inu.st  rest  on 
the  broad  basis  of  goyernment  revenues  and  on  all  com- 
modities. Its  even  distribution  in  society  must  be  favored 
in  every  ])ractical  way.  This  may  Ije  done  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  taxation,  so  that  the  burdens  will  fall  heaviest  on 
those  be-it  able  to  pay;  not  on  the  poor  nor  on  the  jiroducts 
and  creations  of  industry,  but  on  the  large  incomes,  the 
large  legacies,  and  the  large  landed  estates  of  the  rich. 

All  this  c.an  be  done  b\-  and  through  the  linances  ; and  it 
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niicli.  But  we  must  go  further.  We  must  free  the  lands 
he  country  from  capture  hy  tlie  purse  of  the  monopolists. 
3 homes  of  our  people  and  the  heritages  of  our  children 
st  not  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  and  spoliations  of 
money  power  of  the  world.  Land  must  not  be  treated 
a common  article  of  tralfic  in  the  world's  commerce. 

must  move  in  the  dirtiction  of  that  happy  day  when 
})Oorest  man  will  have  and  hold  Ids  siiialL  home  free  from 
invasions  of  the  sheriff  and  the  tax  collector;  and  wiien 
icupation  and  use  ” will  bj  recognized  as  necessary 
redients  in  title  to  land.  We  must  move  in  the 
,‘ction  of  that  just  and  safe  era  of  pul  die  repose  when 
;her  the  lands  of  the  country,  nor  the  jmlilic  highways, 
any  other  necessity  of  society  will  be  exposed  to  the 
(jiiests  of  eitlier  the  sword  or  the  purse.  Both  are  fatally 
gerous,  the  latter  especially  so,  becaust;  of  its  secrecy, 
•er,  and  merciless  cruelty.  It  is  like  the  beast  in  the 
)calypse  : it  has  the  horns  of  a lamb,  but  the  speech  of  a 
^on.  With  innocent  guise,  it  is  endowed  with  the 
om  and  savagery  of  the  serpent.  This,  then,  is  “ Tlie 
ley  Question.'  It  is  the  blood  or  the  bane,  the  life  or 
death,  of  civilization. 

'he  changes  in  the  volume  of  money,  the  expansions  and 
tractions  of  the  currency  of  a nation,  cannot  be  properly 
ussed  within  tlie  limits  of  this  paper.  That  part  of  the  sub- 
is  worthy  of  a separate  consideration.  There  is  a power 
aoney  which  no  human  agency  can  resist,  merely  through 
iges  in  its  (|uantity.  There  is  no  engagement,  national 
adividual,  which  is  unaffected  by  it.  Tl'ie  enterprises,  of 
merce,  the  profits  of  trade,  the  arrangements  in  all  the 
lestie  concerns  of  life,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  transactions 
lie  highest  and  lowest  amounts,  the  payment  of  debts  and 
‘S,  are  all  affected  by  the  (piantityof  money  in  circulation, 
re  resides  in  money  the  most  enormous  power  known 
nan.  It  is  the  tide  in  human  affairs  upon  which  all 
gs  must  rise  or  fall.  It  is  as  irresistible  as  the  wings 
wheels  of  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  the  broad 
inents.  More  powerful  than  the  thunder  blasts  of 
Idas  that  throb  upon  tlie  ocean,  or  the  tread  of  continental 
les  ; and  this  mighty  force  is  self-acting  in  all  the  large 
small  transactions  of  men.  This  is  the  concurrent 
iiioiiy  of  tlie  ablest  Avriters.  Such  a subject  deserves 
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attention.  Nevertheless,  to  prevent  its  study,  the  com- 
niiinisni  of  capital  ” is  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx.  1 he 
Shylocks  w^ell  knoAV,  if  the  people  come  to  undersiand  its 
import  and  its  simplicity,  their  trade  Avill  suffer  damage. 
The  OAvners  of  gold  Avill  be  shorn  of  their  poAver  over  nations 
and  men.  The  great  Temple  of  Diana  Avill  be  shaken  by  the 
ground-SAvell  of  rising  humanity  asserting  its  rights,  and  her 
votaries  Avill  cry  out  in  behalf  of  their  A'ocation.  They  Avill 
mystify  the  subject  Avith  CA^ery  art  and  dcAuce  of  Satan,  and 
blacken  the  names  of  the  people’s  teachers  Avith  all  the  lies 
and  epithets  so  familiar  to  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  rage 
and  terror,  “ The  Money  Question  ” remains  a leading  factor 
in  the  problem  of  civilization,  and  it  must  lie  taken  into 
account  by  all  peoples  and  nations  engaged  in  solA'ing  that 
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THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM. 


BY  LIONEL  A.  SHELDON. 


isO  siil)ject  of  a material  character  occupies  a higher  place 
in  )ul)lic  consideration  than  that  of  railway  transportation, 
aiK  no  business  .so  coin])letely  pervades  the  whole  countrv 
ano  affects  the  interests  of  every  inhabitant.  The  producer, 
conunner,  the  men  of  trade,  and  investors  in  railroad  seem i- 
ties  are  especially  concerned;  and  the  subject  is  constantly 
unt  ei  discussion  in  business  and  soeial  cii'cles,  in  popular 
asst  inblies,  and  in  newspa])ers  and  magazines.  Railroads  are 
dai.  y drawing  from  the  peo])le  large  sums  of  money  which 
abstn’b  the  profits  of  producers,  enhance  prices  to  con- 
.sun  eis,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  aggregate  earn- 
ing: of  the  roads,  bond  and  stock  holders  in  many  cases  are 
imt  satisfied  with  what  they  receive  upon  their  investments. 
Conditions  are  unsatisfactory  all  around,  and  the  highest 
np  -oad  officials  are  giving  study  to  the  (]uestion  with  a 
vie\.'  to  the  development  of  some  jilan  that  will  pacify 
clamorous  elements.  When  so  much  thought  is  aroused  it 
is  ui.tural  that  suggestions  should  be  numerous,  that  value- 
less or  imiiracticable  schemes  should  be  proposed  and  find 
strenuous  advocates.  That  the  best  solution  will  ultimately 
be  t i.scovered  cannot  be  doubted,  and  ever)  contribution  to 
the  nvestigation  will  tend  to  throw  light  u])on  the  subject, 
and  hasten  the  achievement  of  a final  and  satisfactory  result. 
The  sensible  physician  makes  a diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and 
a di:  covery  of  the  cause,  before  he  presciabes  a ti'eatment. 
After  the  evil  in  railway  transportation  has  become  under- 

stoo(  , it  may  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a jdan  for  its  success- 
ful lemoval. 

l ie  evil  is  not  that  the  character  of  the  service  is  bad,  for 
as  a rule  it  is  excellent,  considering  all  the  circumstances 
undtr  which  it  is  rendered,  and  railroad  managers  deserve 
conn  lendation  for  the  ability  and  energy  disphiyed  in  improv- 
ing it.  It  is  not,  as  formerly,  discrimination  against  indi- 
viduils  and  places,  though  it  is  still  surreptitiously  practised 
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to  some  extent  where  rates  are  agreed  upon  to  common  points 
by  competing  roads.  The  laws  of  Congress  and  the  States 
prohibit  discrimination,  and  they  are  enforced  so  as  to  pre- 
vent open  violations.  It  is  not  instability  of  rates  which 
was  in  former  times  a serious  grievance.  The  laws  encour- 
a(4-e  stability,  and  it  is  to  tlie  interest  of  the  roads  themselves 
to  avoid  fluctuations  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  that  end 
traffic  associations  are  formed  whose  action  is  supposed  to  be 
binding  upon  all  the  represented  companies.  Hate  wars 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  constantly  beciuiiing  less  tie- 
(|uent  and  shorter  in  duration.  Ihe  real  evil  is  the  high 
rates  that  are  charged  for  transportation,  and  it  is  this  (if 
which  producers,  consumers,  and  commercial  men  comiilain. 
Notwithstanding  they  seem  to  be  exorbitant,  bond  and  stock 
holders  are  not  satisfied  with  their  gains,  and  railroad  mana- 
o-ers  not  infrequently  clamor  for  better  rates.  The  important 
question  is  how  can  they  be  reduced  so  as  to  relieve  the 
masses  from  the  burdens  they  now  bear,  wdthout  doing  injus- 
tice to  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railway 
securities.  Rates  are  made  on  the  theory  of  earning  enough 
to  pay  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges,  and  as  large  divi- 
dends as  possible  upon  the  stock.  iManagers  opeiate  the 
roads  with  these  ends  in  view,  and  the  larger  the  dividends 
the  greater  becomes  their  reputat’on.  \ olume  and  chaiactei 
of  traffic  are  important  elements  to  be  considered  in  pre- 
scribing rates.  Officials  are  employed  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  stockholders,  and  therefore  they  look  to  one 
side  of  the  question.  Tlie  interests  of  the  imblic,  being  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  security  holders,  are  at  best  sub- 
ordinate considerations.  The  principle  upon  which  rates  are 
made  seems  fair,  but  it  is  important  to  go  behind  appearances 
and  endeavor  to  find  out  whether  there  is  not  a state  of  facts 
which  renders  a})pearances  deceptive,  tor  many  years  the 
wliole  country  was  afflicted  with  a craze  for  railroads,  and 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  manner  of  securing  them. 
The  most  liberal  pecuniary  and  legislative  inducements  were 
offered  for  their  construction.  Crafty  men  took  advantage 
of  this  favorable  public  sentiment  and  projected  roads  in  pro- 
fusion, sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  countrv,  and  occasionally  in 
the  hope  that  business  would  grow  to  a magnitude  that  \\ould 
make  the  operation  of  the  roads  profitable,  but  more  fie- 
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qiiently  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  fortunes  in  their  con- 
st ■uctioii.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted, 
t hit  they  were  buiit  too  rapidly,  and  it  is  eciually  true  that 
tliey  were  too  expensively  constructed.  J'ew  of^hein  were 
(It signed  tor  operation  by  the  [irojectors  and  builders,  and  it 
wis  a tavorite  idea,  when  practicable,  to  parallel  existintr 
mes  that  sales  might  be  made  at  enormous  prices  to  those 
w]io  wished  to  avoid  competition.  The  craze  of  the  people 
to  ■ railroads  was  supplemented  by  the  ease  with  which  rail- 
ro.id  bonds  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  markets.  West  of 
tlio  Mississippi  River  it  was  well-nigh  universal  tliat  roads 
\ure  bonded  tor  much  more  than  they  (.-ost  or  were  worth, 
an  I tlie  stock  was  issued  to  tirst  holders  without  any  peeii- 
niory  consideration  whatever.  Excessive  caidtalization  was 
lo  result.  It  has  been  increased  through  subsequent  con- 
soJulations,  tor  when  one  road  has  been  absorbed  by  another 
It  las  been  customary  to  issue  the  stock  or  bonds  or  both  of 
t u new  corporation  beyond  the  aggregate  of  those  of  the  old 
Olios.  When  roads  have  liecome  bankrupt  or  embarrassed, 
lecrganizations  h ive  been  effected  l>y  increased  capitalization 
111  irder  to  harnmmze  coiiHicting  interests.  It  is  estimated, 
am.  probably  with  approximate  accuracy,  that  railroad  bonds 
am  stocks  in  the  aggregate  are  donlile  the  cost  of  the  pron- 
ert  es  and  certainly  double  what  they  are  now  worth,  if 
valaed  upon  the  b.isis  of  what  would  be  the  expense  of  renVo- 
dm  mg  diem  Over-capitalization,  in  considerable  part,  is  the 
cause  ot  high  rates,  for  die  design  in  making  rates  is  to  earn 
enougli  to  assure  a satisfactory  income  upon  it  all  The 
ettdt  ,s  not  succe.ssful  in  ail  cases,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
dia  a ciinsiderable  {lart  of  the  excessive  capital  receives  an 

income  troiii  die  uioney  which  railroads  draw  from  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  points  to  the  fact  that  a few  years 
ago  the  average  income  upon  railroad  bonds  and  stocksMvas 
sevni  or  eight  per  cent.,  and  that  it  has  fallen  to  three  or 
oui  per  cent.,  and  he  bemoans  the  misfortunes  of  those  who 
loh  railroad  securities.  When  confronted  with  the  allega- 
tion that  capitalization  is  excessive,  he  enters  a plea  of  con- 
fess on  and  ayonlance  by  saying  that  “Capital  is  an  uncertain 
quantity.  I he  position  is  correct  as  to  capital  that  is 
tictii  lous  or  fraudulent,  but  not  as  to  any  other.  The  effort 
of  1 ad  way  managers  has  been  to  render  fraudulent  and 
hctilious  bonds  and  stocks  as  yaluable  as  the  genuine  by 
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imposing  rates  that  will  assure  the  same  * remuneration  to 
both  classes. 

The  expenses  of  operating  bear  upon  the  question  of  rates, 
and  it  is  legitimate  to  inquire  whether  they  are  more  than 
they  should  be.  The  ease  with  which  ponderous  fortunes 
were  suddenly  acquired  in  railroad  construction  and  opera- 
tion created  widespread  cupidity.  Railway  directors  were 
generally  men  who  had  acquired  fortunes  in  constructing  and 
operating  railroads,  and  hence  they  were  disposed  to  be 
liberal  in  their  views  as  to  the  worth  of  the  services  of  the 
railroad  officials.  Salaries  were  made  very  large,  far  above 
those  [laid  public  officials  or  to  those  engaged  in  any  other 
})ursLiits.  Though  income  from  railway  securities  may  in 
[lercentage  have  become  less,  salaries  have  not  I»een  reduced; 
on  tlie  contrary,  in  many  cases,  they  liave  been  increased. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  officials,  especially  of 
those  who  are  assigned  to  duty  in  connection  with  traffic  asso- 
ciations, which  are  institutions  that  would  be  unnecessary  if 
railroad  companies  would  be  honest  as  between  themselyes, 
and  considerate  of  the  public  interests.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint on  account  of  the  prices  paid  for  materials  or  salaries 
paid  to  subordinate  officials  or  wages  to  laborers.  Inordinate 
salaries  as  well  as  excessive  capitalization  contribute  to  the 
imposition  of  unjust  charges  for  transportation.  There  is 
another  feature  to  be  hereafter  discussed  which  renders  the 
operation  of  the  roads  more  expensive  than  is  necessary. 
Railway  corporations  are  not  created  for  private  benefit 
merely,"  but  to  subserve  the  public  interests  as  well,  and  the 
[leople  hav'e  a right  to  inquire  whether  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  more  than  a reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier. 
Agitation  of  this  question  will  continue  till  a solution  is 
reached  which  is  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  patrons  of  rail- 
roads. There  is  no  disposition  among  the  masses  to  reduce 
compensation  for  services  below  what  they  are  worth,  nor  to 
deprive  legitimate  capital  of  fair  remuneration. 

It  has  been  a prevalent  idea  that  competition  is  a panacea 
for  high  rates,  and  there  are  those  wh.o  still  cling  to  that 
delusion.  If  competition  were  to  have  full  sway  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  rates  would  be  so  reduced  that  no  more  than 
a reasonable  profit  would  be  realized,  but  it  lias  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  a phantom.  In  many  branches  of  trade  it 
has  been  superseded  by  trusts,  and  in  railway  transportation 
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by  combination.  * There  was  a time  when  railroads  did  com- 
pete and  lowered  rates  to  get  business,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covi  red  that  it  defeated  the  end  the  managers  had  in  view, 
and  that  was  to  earn  the  largest  possible  dividends  upon  the 
stoe  c.  however  tictitious  or  excessive  it  might  be.  They  has- 
tene  I to  adopt  means  of  av’oiding  com})etitioii,  and  began  i)j 
agreeing  u})on  common  rates  to  common  points.  Pooling 
followed  in  order  to  insure  good  faith,  and  consolidation  of 
line. I was  resfuted  to  not  only  to  facilitate  the  business  and 
proi  lote  economy  but  to  [)revent  rate  cutting.  Lastly,  traliic 
asso  nations  were  invented  which  control  rate  -making  for  the 
gre;it  mass  of  the  roads  in  tlie  nation  which  are  engaged  in 
inte ’-state  traffic.  Competition  and  monopoly  are  incom- 
pati  )le  forces,  and  the  latter  has  already  gained  such 
asce  idency  that  it  practically  dominates  the  business  of  the 
couiitrv. 

t 

The  principle  of  the  common  law  that  the  carrier  is  entitled 
to  a reasonable  and  just  compeusation,  to  be  determined  by 
the  court  and  jury,  was  efficacious  in  protei  ting  the  public 
when  transportation  was  carried  on  by  sim))le  means.  The 
fact  ; were  few  and  easily  established  by  proof.  Compara- 
tively little  capital  was  necessary,  expenses  were  small,  and 
the  profits  could  be  arrived  at  without  difficulty.  The  capital 
invested  in  railways  is  immense,  expenses  are  large  and 
emhrace  voluminous  items,  and  the  traffic  covers  that  which 
is  h cal  and  inter-state,  and  is  variable  in  volume.  Rates  are 
based  upon  a consideration  of  all  these  conelitions,  a knowl- 
eelgo  of  which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a jury  to  deciele 
justly.  To  place  all  the  facts  before  a jury  woulel  pu’olong 
a ti  ial  beyond  ordinary  court  terms.  Suits  involving  the 
que:.tion  of  the  reasonableness  of  compensation  would  relate 
generally  to  single  shipments,  some  of  which  would  be  unim- 
portant in  value,  but  nevertheless  the  character  of  the  trial 
world  be  the  same  as  if  a large  amount  were  involved. 
Complete  justice  could  not  be  done  unless  the  inquiry  ex- 
tenc  ed  to  the  necessary  capital,  eliminating  the  fraudulent 
and  tictitious,  to  the  question  wdiether  expenses  were  not  too 
gre?  t on  account  of  the  payment  of  inordinate)  salaries,  to  the 
voh  me  and  character  of  traffic,  including  the  percentages 
awa.’ded  the  several  lines  which  participate  in  it.  The  abh'St 
and  most  expert  traffic  officers  cannot  determine  (and  they 
do  1 ot  attempt  it)  the  cost  of  a single  shipment  nor  the  pro- 
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portion  it  should  contribute  toward.■^  compensating  for  the 
ca})ital  invested.  A jury  would  be  unable  to  lo  what  traffic 
officers  regard  as  an  impo.ssibilitv. 

The  impracticability  of  trying  such  cases  before  a jury  or 
a judge  is  so  apparent  that  the  attem])t  is  almost  never  made. 
Such  suits  are  among  the  rarest  in  the  calenders  of  courts. 
Legislatures  consequently  have  enacted  laws  preseril)ing 
maximum  rates  as  a means  of  protecting  the  peo])le  against 
exorbitance.  Commissions  have  been  created  with  advisorv 
or  regulative  powers.  The  idea  is  to  have  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  time  and  study  lo  the  rate  question, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  jirescribe  such  as  m ill  be  just  to  all 
concerned.  *Vnd  hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  best 
protection  against  unjust  charges  is  to  confer  the  [)Ower  upon 
the  national  and  State  commissions  to  jnescribe  rates,  the 
former  upon  that  which  is  inter-state,  and  the  latter  upon 
that  which  is  local.  The  suggestion  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  nut}’  be  most  effective  so  long  as  transportation  is 
carried  on  under  the  management  of  a multi})licity  of  cor- 
})orations.  It  will  be  somewliat  diflicult  to  secure  uniformity 
of  action  on  account  of  differences  of  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. The  older  States  have  generally  conferred  upon 
their  commissions  only  advisory  powers,  while  the  new  States 
have  conferred  regulative  ones,  and  some  of  the  States  are 
Avithout  such  officers.  In  the  sparsely  settled  and  less  produc- 
tive sections  the  co.st  of  building,  and  the  expense  of  oi)erating 
railroads  are  greater,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  is  smaller  than 
in  many  of  the  populous  and  more  productive  localities.  It 
is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  uniformity  of 
rates,  and  it  would  not  be  so  material  as  to  local  or  State 
traffic,  but  as  to  that  which  is  inter-sbite  the  trouble  would 
be  more  serious. 

The  national  commission  Avottld  have  to  inquire  into  the 
capitalization  and  operating  expenses  and  volume  of  traffic  of 
all  the  roads  in  the  country,  and  a[)portion  the  percentages 
that  each  should  receive  upon  or  through  inter-state  traffic. 
The  plan,  if  intelligently  and  faithfully  executed,  would 
relieve  the  present  burdens  of  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
reducing  the  expenses  of  operating  by  cutting  down  inor- 
dinate salaries,  and  the  income  upon  capital  to  that  which  is 
reasonable ; but  this  would  not  be  all  that  should  be  accom- 
plished in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
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1 here  are  six  hundred  railroad  corporations  in  the  nation, 
and  each  has  a corps  of  officers  to  be  [>aid  from  the  earning’s 
of  t le  respective  pro[)erties.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
them  is  more  keenly  appreciated  by  railroad  managers  than 
by  i ny  other  class.  To  avoid  this  expense  has  been  and  is, 
in  nirt,  the  motive  for  systematization.  T'he  idea  of  con- 
soli  fating  all  the  K)ads  of  the  country  and  placing  them 
under  one  management  is  more  prevalent  than  appears  upon 
tlie  surface.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  pi-esident  of  the 
JSouthern  Pacific  system,  than  whom  there  is  not  an  abler  or 
more  experienced  railroad  man  in  the  country,  is  an  oi)en 
adv  )cate  of  consolidation.  It  would  dispense  with  the  sala- 
ries of  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  presidents,  a great  many 
geii3ral  managers,  and  chief  engineers,  a large  number  of 
attcrneys  and  traffic  officers.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
frei  ’’lit  and  passenger  solicitors  nor  commercial  agents.  The 
number  of  ticket  and  freight  agents  could  be  materially 
reduced,  and  the  rental  of  numerous  offices  saved.  The 
occupation  of  traffic  associations  would  be  gone.  Fewer 
engines  and  cars  would  be  required,  as  there  would  be  no 
reU  rning  of  “empties”  because  they  belonged  to  a foreign 
roai  ; and  freight  blockades  would  nearly  disappear,  for 
freights  could  be  routed  over  the  freest  lines.  Under 
present  conditions  each  company  clings  to  its  own,  regardless 
of  he  delays  from  blockades  on  its  line.  All  employees, 
eng  iged  in^  keeping  foreign  car  accounts,  and  in  adjusting 
div  sion  of  earnings  on  through  business,  could  be  discharged. 
Tluse  general  statements  indicate  what  might  be  done  if 
economy  were  faithfully  carried  into  all  the  details  of  the 


bus  ness. 

I;’  all  the  roads  were  embraced  in  a single  system,  making 
of  ates  would  be  a simple  operation.  They  could  be  made 
equ  il  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  based  iqion  distance.  It 
woi  Id  make  no  difference  if  one  branch  or  line  failed  to  earn 
its  diare  of  0})erating  expenses,  and  the  projiortion  it  should 
con  ribute  to  the  income  upon  the  capital,  as  other  branches 
or  lines  would  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  traffic  depart- 
ment would  estimate  the  expenses,  and  fix  the  rates,  so  as  to 
pro  luce  earnings  to  pay  them  and  leave  a balance  sufficient 
to  1 easonably  compensate  capital,  and  to  make  necessary  bet- 
terments and  extensions.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
peo  )le  in  one  section  should  be  taxed  more  for  rail  transporta- 
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tion  than  those  of  another,  and  there  would  be  no  need  that 
they  should  if  consolidation  were  accomplished. 

In  attempting  consolidation  there  are  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted. As  has  been  said  many  roads  are  over-capitalized, 
and  there  is  far  from  being  equality  in  earning  power. 
Many  bond  luid  stockholders  would  be  called  iqion  to  abate 
from  the  face  value  of  their  holdings,  and  others  would  prol)- 
ably  demand  a premium.  The  holders  of  depreciated  bonds 
and  stocks  are  usually  hopeful  that  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  business  will  ap})reciate  their 
value.  This  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  systema- 
tization that  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  in  the  re- 
organization of  bankru[)t  or  embarrassed  roads.  It  may  be 
that  consolidation  would  not  be  voluntarily  assented  to  with- 
out an  increase  of  bonds  or  stock,  or  both,  to  be  distributed 
so  as  to  produce  harmony.  Such  a step  would  aggravate  the 
evil  of  excessive  capitalization,  and  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  Consolidation  should  })roceed  U[)on  the  theory 
that  the  bonds  and  stocks  are  worth  no  more  than  the  proper- 
ties, and  that  all  roads  should  be  [)ut  in  at  their  actual  value, 
which  would  be  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  a proportionate 
share  of  the  new  securities  distributed  iqion  that  basis.  If 
this  were  done  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  exact  from  the 
public  to  pay  income  upon  any  but  genuine  capital. 

There  probably  will  always  be  a controversy  over  the 
question  of  the  compensation  that  should  be  awarded  to 
capital.  The  [lublieists  hold  that  interest  rates  should  be 
governed  by  the  inconvenience  and  hazards  to  which  the 
lender  is  subjected.  The  same  principle  may  properly  be 
applied  to  the  investment  of  money  in  any  business  entergu’ise. 
Under  consolidation  upon  the  basis  stated,  investments  in 
railroad  securities  would  be  less  hazardous  than  thev  are 
under  existiim  conditions.  With  Q-ood  management,  earning 
of  a fair  income  u[)on  reasonable  capitalization  would  be  a 
certaintv.  Interest  rates  are  receding  from  what  thev  were 
a few  years  ago,  and  a fixed  and  per[)ctual  income  of  two  or 
three  percent,  is  all  that  should  be  allowed  or  asked.  With 
such  reduction  of  expenses  as  may  be  made,  and  a limitation 
of  income  upon  capital  to  two  or  three  per  cent,  the  railroads 
would  l:>e  enabled  to  reduce  present  rates  perhaps  to  one  half 
what  they  now  are  for  production,  commerce  would  be  stimu- 
lated, and  the  business  of  the  roads  would  be  immensely 
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eiil  aiiced.  Every  iiitelligeiit  railroad  man  knows  that 
increase  of  tralHc  does  not  require  a proportionate  increase  of 
ex}  enses.  Capital  is  greedy  and  not  altogether  eonseionable. 
It  usually  takes  all  it  can  get.  Hence  it  would  iK)t  be  safe 
to  leave  rate  making  entirely  to  the  parties  interested, 
(forernment  supervision  should  he  retained  and  exercised  to 
the  extent  of  enforcing  eeonomy  in  ex]:)enditures,  and  restrict- 
ing compensation  for  the  use  of  capital  to  a reasonable 
pel  :‘entage.  Consolidation  would  so  nationalize  railroad 
tra  isportation  that  this  supervision  could  properly  be  taken 
int ) the  hands  of  the  general  government,  which  v'ould  insure 
sin  plicity  and  uniformity.  The  adherents  to  the  extreme 
"states  rights  ” doctrine  might  object  to  placing  the  railroads 
um.er  national  control,  which  would  be  more  or  less  of  a 
dif  iculty  to  overcome;  however,  there  cannot  be  much  left 
of  that  sentiment  since  the  States  have  all  authorized  con- 
sol dation  of  their  own  roads  with  those  of  their  neio'hbors, 

7 

am  as  the  larger  part  of  the  tratiic  is  inter-state,  and  by  the 
a})[  roval  of  all  political  [)arties.  Congress  has  assumed  and 
extreises  control  over  it.  Internal  traffic  has  become  too 
immense  to  lie  circumscribed  by  State  lines  or  restricted  and 
lull  ipered  by  State  laws. 

If  consolidation  cannot  lie  effected  in  a manner  that  will 
lie  list  to  those  who  own  the  properties,  and  afford  a guarantv 
against  unjust  charges,  there  is  another  plan  that  will  assure 
laitliful  respect  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
government  ownershi[)  and  management.  It  would  be  a con- 
solidation of  all  the  roads  and  nationalization  of  all  railway 
traffic.  That  there  would  lie  difficulty  in  acf[uiring  the  prop- 
erties through  the  consent  of  liond  and  stock  holders  is  certain, 
but  the  government  could  enforce  consent  without  doing 
ill]  istice.  If  the  owners  would  not  part  with  the  roads  at 
the  r actual  value  it  could  charter  and  build  parallel  lines. 
1 h(  re  are  umloulitedly  those  who  think  that  to  engage  in  the 
fills  aiess  of  trans[)ortation  would  be  extraneous  to  the  pro[ier 
tunitions  of  government;  Imt  it  would  be  done  solely  in  the 
inti  rest  of  the  public,  and  not  for  profit.  It  would  be  the 
])Co  lie’s  own  business,  and  under  their  supervison.  They 
could  and  would  prevent  the  use  of  patronage  to  promote 
per.'onal  or  party  success.  No  adminstration  would  dare 
enq  loy  it  to  the  public  injury,  because  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tioi  comes  home  to  every  citizen.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
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field  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  civil  .service 
reform,  for  much  of  the  service  requires  expert  knowledge. 
The  [iracticability  of  government  management  of  railwav 
trans[)ortation  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  countries,  and 
it  has  been  shown  in  this  that  a large  system  can  lie  as 
feasibly  operated  as  a single  line.  The  past  history  of  the 
government  affords  a guaranty  that  the  management  would 
be  satisfactory  in  point  of  aliilityand  hdelitv,  for  in  no  mer- 
cantile or  banking  establishment  in  the  world  is  there  better 
method  or  greater  accuracy  than  has  jirevailed  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  nor  is  there  greater  integrity.  The 
postal  system  is  more  than  conterminous  with  railroads,  and 
it  extends  to  every  citizen  of  the  republic.  Though  the  busi- 
ness is  as  complicated  and  difficult,  it  has  been  generally 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  improvements 
keep  pace  with  tlie  advance  of  time.  The  same  reduction  of 
force  and  of  salaries,  and  all  the  economies  under  consolida- 
tion could  and  undoubtedly  would  be  carried  out  under  gov- 
ernment management,  and  reduction  of  transportation  charges 
could  be  made  the  same  as  under  consolidation.  If  the  pur- 
chase w'ere  made  through  the  issue  of  Ijonds  bearing  a low'  rate 
of  interest,  or  if  consolidation  into  a single  company  were 
effected,  similar  bonds  could  be  i.ssued  and  secured  by  a 
mortgage  upon  the  pro}ierty,  which  would  furnish  excellent 
security  in  wdiich  to  invest  trust  and  idle  funds,  and  for  use 
as  collaterals  on  which  to  effect  loans.  In  all  countries 
where  wealth  is  considerable,  it  is  deemed  a wise  policy  to 
provide  such  means  of  investment.  Agitation  of  the  trans- 
portation question  will  not  cease  until  some  effective  iilan  is 
devised  which  will  relieve  the  peojile  from  unjust  burdens, 
and  the  adoption,  either  of  consolidation  or  government 
ow  nership,  seems  to  be  a probable  result. 
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THE  SUB-TREASUEY  PLAN. 


C.  C.  POST. 


If  it  is  conceded  that  money,  or  any  substitute  for  money, 
as  bank  bills,  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  is  necessary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  exchanges  of  commodities,  then  we  must  either  deny 
tli3  right  of  those  who  produce  wealth  to  make  exchanges 
among  themselves,  or  we  must  recognize  their  right  to  make 
ar  (1  use  such  forms  of,  or  substitutes  for  money,  as  is  cheaj)- 
es:  and  most  convenient  to  them. 

To  acknowledge  their  right  to  make  exchanges  but  deny 
tlmir  right  to  make  and  use  the  instruments  necessary  to 
d(  ing  so,  is  clearly  a contradiction.  Conceding,  then,  the 
ne  cessity  of  a medium  of  exchange,  money  or  a substitute  for 
money,  we  must  concede  the  right  of  producers  of  wealth  to 
supply  themselves  with  this  mediinn  of  exchange,  and  the 
qi  estion  of  doing  so  is  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  how  they 
ca  1 most  easily  and  cheaply  do  it. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  volume  of  gold  and  silver 
CO  nbined,  falls  far  short  of  supplying  the  amount  of  money 
needed;  and  that  even  when  these  are  coined  to  the  limit  of 
thiir  ])roduction,  there  still  remains  a need  for  a further 
medium  of  exchange,  which  must  be  suppli(!d  by  paper  money 
in  some  form  and  in  some  way. 

Acce])ting,  then,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  so  far  as  they 
will  go  in  making  our  exchanges,  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tif  n of  how  the  people  can  best  supply  themselves  with  the 
paoer  money  which,  in  addition  to  the  gold  and  silver,  is 
ne3essaiy  to  the  carrying  on  of  trade  and  production.  I say 
paper  moneip  but  if  the  reader  is  unable  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 
th  i idea  that  only  gold  and  silver  can  be  made  moiiey,  then  let 
hi  n think  of  the  paper  issue  simply  as  a substitute  for  money, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  su])])ly  of  gold  and 
silv'er  is  insufficient  to  the  needs  for  a medium  of  exchange. 

Motes  issued  by  State  banks  have  been  tried  and  found  to 
be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

The  declared  object  of  theii’  issue  was  to  supplement  the 
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gold  and  silver,  and  increase  the  volume  of  currency.  Hut  to 
do  this  the  volume  of  bank  notes  issued  must  exceed  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  kept  in  reserve  to  redeem  the 
notes  with,  otherwise  the  volume  of  the  currency  would  not 
be  increased ; the  rule  being  to  issue  notes  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  which  the  bank  was 
required  by  law  to  keep  on  hand  to  redeem  with.  The 
theory  by  which  the  supporter  of  these  State  banks  of  issue 
defended  the  scheme  was,  that  not  more  than  one  third  of 
those  who  held  the  notes  of  the  banks  would  ever  demand 
payment  at  one  time.  But  this  not  only  enabled  the  banks 
to  draw  interest  upon  their  own  indebtedness  to  the  holders 
of  their  notes,  but  disaster  frequently  followed  from  the 
inability  of  the  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  on  demand. 
The  very  fact  being  known  that  the  hanks  could  not  redeem 
their  promise  to  pay  if  called  u})on  to  do  so  by  more  than  one 
third  of  their  creditors,  made  all  creditors  suspicious,  and 
upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  everybody  who  held  any  of  its  notes  rushed  in  to  secure 
payment  upon  them,  knowing  that  only  those  who  came  first 
could  by  any  possibility  be  paid. 

Thus  not  only  were  the  people  com})elled  to  pay  exorbi- 
tantly for  what  were  at  the  best  but  very  unsatisfactory 
mediums  of  exchange,  but  the  whole  country  was  periodi- 
cally plunged  into  bankruptcy  through  the  failure  of  the 
•banks,  resulting  in  panics  and  depressions  of  trade  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  notes  of  the  national  banks  are  more  perfect  mediums 
of  exchange  than  were  those  of  the  State  banks,  but  only  so 
because  the  government  has  endorsed  them,  thus  making  them, 
in  a measure,  a legal  tender.  They  are,  however,  unneces- 
sarily expensive  to  the  exchangers,  and  the  monopoly  of  their 
issue  has  given  to  the  monied  interests  of  the  country  a power 
already  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  very  life  of  the  repuhlic. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  national  banks 
was  passed  in  February,  1803,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
were  being  supplied  with  their  medium  of  exchange  direct 
from  the  government,  in  the  shape  of  greenbacks  issued  and 
put  in  circulation  in  payment  of  supplies  for  the  army,  and 
all  other  expenses  of  the  government.  Their  total  cost  as 
mediums  of  exchange  was  the  expense  of  printing  and  the 
paper  upon  which  they  were  printed,  yet  they  performed  all 
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th  “ service  of  tlie  old  State  ])ank  notes  coimnoii  before  the 
w:  r,  or  of  the  national  bank  notes  now  in  nse;  and  as  there 
Were  enougli  of  them  to  answer  tlie  demands  of  l)usiness,  the 
Ijaiiks  could  not  have  loaned  their  bills  had  such  been  issued 
at  that  time,  and  but  few  were  issued  until  at  the  close  of 
In  stilities,  when,  in  order  to  enable  the  b inks  to  loan  their 
m tes,  the  government  burned  the  greenbacks,  and  the  people 
being  deprived  of  them,  were  com})elled  to  Ixirrow  the  notes 
of  the  banks.  The  government  [irinted  these  bank  notes  just 
as  it  did  the  greenbacks,  and  furnished  them  to  the  banks  at 
coU,  or  one  per  cent,  per  year. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  was  as  follows:  Those  desiring 
to  start  a bank  obtained  possession  of,  say  one  hundred  thou- 
sa  id  dollars  in  greenbacks.  These  they  took  to  Washing- 
to  1 and  loaned  to  the  government  at  six  }ier  cent,  per  annum. 
That  is,  they  bought  a government  bond,  bearing  six  per  cent. 
in:erest.  They  did  not,  however,  take  tlu!  bond  home  with 
tlmin.  They  simply  had  a I'ecord  of  the  fact  made,  that  they 
ha  1 loaned  the  government  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at 
sin  per  cent,  interest,  which  interest  the  government  paid 
tlmin  a vear  in  advance.  Then  the  govern ment  burned  the 
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one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  greenbacks,  and  printed 
ot  ler  notes  which  looked  so  nearly  like  the  greenbacks  that 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  think  much  about  the  difference, 
an  I loaned  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  them  to  the  bank  at 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  retaining  the  b nid  purchased  by- 
tli ; bank  as  security,  but  still  paying  interest  upon  it  at  six 
pe  • cent.  The  iirolit  to  the  bank  and  consequent  loss  to  the 
pe  iple  in  tlius  exchanging  greenbacks  for  bank  notes  is,  up 
to  this  point,  the  difference  between  one  per  cent,  on  ninety 
tliDUsand  dollars  for  a year,  paid  l)y  the  bank  to  the  govern- 
im  lit,  and  six  per  cent.  ii[)on  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
foi  the  same  length  of  time,  paid  by  the  government  to  the 
ba  ik,  whicli  difference  is  fifty-one  hundred  dollars.  This 
dilference  is,  however,  slightly  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
wl  ile  the  government  paid  the  six  per  cent,  to  the  bank  in 
ad  :ance,  tlie  bank  paid  the  one  per  cent,  to  the  government 
in  two  instalments,  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  at  the  end  of 
till  first  six  months,  and  the  other  half  of  one  per  cent,  at 
tin  end  of  the  year. 

The  bank  now  had  the  ninety  tliousand  of  newly  }>rinted 
noies,  and  the  six  thousand  dollars  of  int ‘rest  money,  and 
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as  the  government  had  burned  the  one  hundred  tlionsand  of 
greenbacks,  and  as  the  people  must  liave  money  or  a substi- 
tute for  money,  to  make  their  exchanges  with,  they  were 
conqielled  to  go  to  the  liaiik  and  borrow  these  notes,  and  to 
pay  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  per  year  for  their  use.  Thus  was 
the  national  banking  system  established,  the  only  change 
of  any  importance  made  since  then,  lieing  in  a reduction  of 
tlie  interest  })aid  by  the  government  uj)on  the  bonds  deposited 
by  the  banks  as  security  for  tlieir  notes,  that  liaving  been 
reduced  from  six  to  four  ^ler  cent,  per  annum.  The  lionds 
are  and  always  have  been  relieved  from  taxation,  as  are  also 
the  notes  loaned  the  banks,  and  the  government  insures  the 


safe  keejiing  of  the  bond,  and  if  Imriied  or  lost,  replaces  it 
with  another  one  without  cost  to  the  bank,  while  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Ijanks  are  not  the  gainers  bv  everv 
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dollar  of  their  falls  lost  or  destroved  in  any  way. 

• c. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  then,  what  is  the  cost  to  the  exchangers 
of  the  national  bank  note  as  a substitute  for  money,  we  must 
add  to  our  tirst  count  tlie  profit  to  the  liank  of  whatever  the 
bank  receives  over  and  above  the  cost  of  makino'  the  note, 
for  this  is  profit  to  the  bank,  and  loss  to  the  exchangers; 
the  cost  to  the  bank  cannot  be  figured  at  more  than  the  one 
]>er  cent,  per  annum  ])aid  to  tlie  government,  and  this  might 
justly  be  reduced  by  the  item  of  profit  from  loss  of  notes 
which  it  may  never  be  called  upon  to  retuin. 


Tlie  bank  then  gets  from  the  goveiiiment,  the  use  of 
a dollar  bill  one  year  for  one  cent,  and  for  one  hnndred 
dollars  for  a 
cost  to  the  g 

certain  supervision  over  the  bank.  Now  the  bank  loans  a 
one  dollar  bill  a year  for  from  eioht  to  twenty-four  cents 
and  even  upwards. 

If,  then,  the  bank  loans  for  eight  cents  the  note  which  the 
government  furnished  it  at  one  cent,  the  bank  makes  a })rofit 
of  seven  cents  on  an  investment  of  one  cent,  or  seven  hnndred 
l^er  cent,  on  its  investment.  If  it  gets  twelve  }ier  cent,  on  the 
dollar  then  it  makes  eleven  cents  clear  on  one,  or  eleven 
hundred  per  cent,  on  its  investment  of  one  cent,  and  propor- 
tionate! v on  all  loans  at  higher  rates.* 


year  it  pays  one  dollar;  this  being  the  siqiposed 
overnment  of  printing  the  bill,  and  keeping  a 


* The  interest  paid  by  the  government  to  the  banks  upon  the  bonds  which  are 
deposited  as  security  for  the  notes  loaned  them  is  greater  than  the  averaire  annual 
increase  of  w'ealth  in  this  country.  It  is  greater  than  the  farmer  receives  for 
tlie  money  which  he  has  inve.sted  in'land  and  the  imjdements  of  tillage.  Grea:er  than 
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A neighbor  of  mine  wished  to  borrow  fifty  dollars  to  pay 
his  cotton  })ickers,  and  went  to  the  bank,  offered  cotton  as 
semrity,  and  was  given  the  loan  at  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
equal  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  year.  The  note  which  he 
re  ’eived  from  the  bank  was  a fifty-dollar  note  which  the  bank 
luul  just  received,  fresh  and  crisp  from  the  government 
punting  presses  at  Washington,  for  the  use  of  which  for 
or  e year,  the  bank  was  to  pay,  but  had  not  yet  paid,  the 
gcvernment  fifty  cents.  Yet  for  the  use  of  that  same  bill, 
fo  ■ the  same  length  of  time,  the  bank  collected  from  my 
neighbor  six  dollars  and  took  it  in  advance:  a clear  gain  to 
tli3  bank  of  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  on  an  investment  of 
tif:y  cents. 

While  in  Dakota  recently,  a farmer  informed  me  that  he 


had  just  borrowed  sixty  dollars  for  thirty  daj’s  at  a rate 
slightly  above  four  per  cent,  per  month,  being  compelled  to 
borrow  to  save  being  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  If  allowed  to 
keep  this  sixty  dollars  at  the  same  rate  for  one  year  without 
conpounding  he  will  have  [>aid  -tiSo.OO  for  what  the  govera- 
niriit  furnished  the  banker  for  sixty  cents,  a profit  to  the 
l)a  ik  of  8o3  on  a sixty-cent  investment.  To  ]>ay  this  the 
fai  mer  must  sell  wheat  at  eighty  cents  per  bushel  or  less.  In 


otaer  words,  this  producer  of  wealth,  in  order  to  exchange 
wheat  for  other  commodities  must  give  forly-two  bushels  of 
wheat  tor  the  use  of  sixty  dollars  of  the  medium  of  exchange, 
which  the  government  furnished  the  bank  for  sixty  cents. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  people  cannot  get  medium 
money,  or  a substitute  for  money,  cheaply,  through  bank  of 
isuie,  either  State  or  national.  So  long  as  the  banks  have 


a monopoly  of  issuing  money  notes  no  statute  law  forbidding 
tho  taking  of  more  than  a certain  rate  of  interest  will  be  of 


much  effect,  since  by  refusing  to  loan  at  that  rate  they  can 
compel  the  givingof  higher  rates,  and  silence  all  outcry  at 
th(  ir  violation  of  law  l)y  threats  of  refusing  to  loan  at  any 


the  merchant  obtains  upon  the  capital  invested  in  trade,  or  the  manufacturer  (not  a 
mei  iher  of  any  trust  or  combine)  obtains  upon  his  investment  after  the  payment  of 
run  lin^  exi>en.ses  and  a fair  compensation  for  his  labor  and  superintendence.  The 
faci  that  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  are  held  simply  as  an  investment,  and  that  they 
are  it  a premium  proves  that  the  interest  paid,  coupled  with  their  exemption  froih 
tax;  tion,  makes  tlie  bonds  a ftood  investment  aside  and  apart  from  tiie  ability  of  the 
ban  V to  obtain  a loan  upon  theln,  at  one  per  cent.  The  one  cent  which  the  banks  pay 
for  he  use  of  each  dollar  furnished  them  by  the  grovernment  i s therefore,  all  they  caii 
be  said  to  jtay  tor  the  loan  made  them,  ami  if  they  loan  for  eig^ht  cents  that  which 
cost  i them  but  one  cent,  it  is  seven  hundre  1 i^er  cent,  profit  upon  their  investment.  At 
eig:l  t per  cent.,  then,  for  notes  borrowed  of  the  National  Banks,  the  people  i»ay  seven 
tinu  s as  much  as  tliey  should  for  their  tools  of  exchan^^e,  and  proportionately 
mor } if  higljer  rates  of  intere^t  are  paid. 
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price  to  those  who  make  the  outcry.  How,  then,  cxui  the 
people  cheaply  obtain  the  money,  or  money  notes  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  volume  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country  ? 

There  are  but  two  wavs  in  which  it  can  be  done.  Either 
the  government  must  permit  the  individual  citizen  to  issue 
scrip,  based  in  some  maimer  upon  his  own  labor  products,  or 
it  must  itself  supply  him  with  money  notes  at  cost,  as  it  now 
furnishes  them  to  the  banks. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enter  into  an  argument  to  show  that 
for  each  individual  to  print  and  use  as  money,  scrip,  or  notes 
based  upon  his  private  property  would  be  an  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.  Such  scrip  could  not  circulate 
beyond  the  very  limited  circle  in  which  the  individual  issu- 
ing it  was  known,  and  though  it  has  occurred,  as  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  that  such  scri2J  has  served  for  a time  a very 
useful  jioiqiose,  it  is  not  well  to  dejiend  u^ion  it  for  a iierma- 
nent  currency. 

The  one  remaining  means,  then,  by  which  the  jieople  can 
obtain  their  money  notes  cheaply,  is  for  the  general  govern- 
ment to  furnish  them  direct  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them 
in  making  their  exchanges,  and  to  do  so  at  cost  of  making 
and  su^iervising. 

There  is  nothing  smacking  of  paternalism  in  this  projiosi- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  fullest  harmony  with  the 
Democratic  idea  of  government,  i.  e.,  that  what  the  indi- 
vidual can  do  for  himself  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do  without 


government  interference;  but  tiiat  which  he  cannot  do  as  an 
individual,  or  by  association  with  any  number  of  his  fellows 
less  than  the  whole,  yet  which  is  necessary  to  the  prosj^erity 
of  all,  the  government  shall  do  for  all.  The  necessity 
for  a 2)a|jer  medium  of  exchange  in  slia|)e  of  money  notes  is 
undisputed,  the  inability  of  the  individual  citizen  to  sn])})ly 
himself  with  them  is  conceded.  It  remains,  then,  tlie  ])lain 
duty  of  government  to  furnisli  the  snpi)ly  needed,  and  to 
furnish  it  at  cost,  and  directly  to  those  who  wish  to  j^ut  it 
to  the  use  for  which  alone  it  is  created. 


To  do  this  without  injury  to  any  citizen  the  individual 
who  receives  it  may  be  made  to  jjay  the  entire  cost  of  its 
creation;  the  advantage  of  receiving  first  use  of  it  being 
regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  thus  placing  the  entire  Imrden 
of  its  cost  U2)0ii  him. 
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[le  mu>t  also  give  ample  security,  and  must  repay  the 
amuuiit  received,  together  vith  all  cost  attendiiiGf  the  loan, 
witliiii  a reasonable  length  of  time,  say  six  months  or  a year. 
\V1  en  returned  to  the  government  tlie  notes  ma}’-  be  burned, 
an<  the  Avhole  transaction  so  brought  to  a close.  This  would 
ansu'er  any  olpeetions  thatmiglit  be  raised  of  its  being  “irre- 
deeaiable,”  ‘Tlooding  the  country  with  pa}ier  money, ” etc., 
etc. 

1 laving  decided  upon  a direct  issue  of  ]iotes  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  exchangers  of  wealth,  the  government  must 
dec  de  upon  how  much  shall  be  the  limit  of  loans,  both  to 
the  individual  borrower,  and  as  a sum  total  of  the  notes  to 
be  thus  put  into  circulation,  and  also  as  to  the  security 
which  it  will  require  upon  loans  so  made.  The  sum  total 
of  ill  loans  should  be  that  amount,  at  [iresent  an  unknown 
qiuiiitity,  which  will  till  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  make  money  “easy,”  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  to 
tho:.e  who  labor  ly  the  day  as  well  as  to  those  who  carry  on 
lai’f  e manufacturing  and  other  enterprises.  When  money  is 
so  ] lenty  that  the  farmer  or  j)lanter  who  has  need  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  dollars  can  obtain  it  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  of 
a neighbor,  as  easily  as  he  can  borrow  that  neighbor’s  wagon 
to  1 aul  a load  of  grain  to  town,  then  tliere  will  be  plenty  of 
moi  ey  in  the  country  and  not  before ; for  the  sole  legitimate 
use  of  money  is  to  enable  the  people  to  ])roduce  and  exchange 
wealth  to  the  best  advantage;  and  to  compel  a farmer  or 
otla  r producer  to  pay  a greater  price  for  the  medium  of 
exciiange  than  its  natural  cost,  is  unjust  to  the  individual 
citi;  en,  and  bad  jniblic  policy. 

\ Tien  the  channels  of  trade  are  full  of  money  or  money 
notes,  there  will  always  be  in  every  community  some  persons 
whe,  while  waiting  to  decide  just  how  they  vash  to  siiend  the 
proceeds  of  their  season’s  crop,  or  last  sales  of  manufactured 
goods,  will  have  on  hand  some  portion  of  money  which  they 
can  and  will  loan  to  their  neighbor,  for  a few  days  or  a few 
wee  cs,  as  a neighborly  accommodation  ; doing  it  without  loss 
to  t lemselves,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  borrower. 

That  the  exact  sum  which  will  be  required  to  fill  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  is  unknown  and  unknowable  at  present,  I readily 
comede;  and  wisdom  would  dictate  that  the  sum  first  pro- 
vided for  and  issued  should  be  limited  in  amount  and  be  loaned 
to  t le  citizens  of  the  States  in  proportion  either  to  the  per 
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capita  population  or  the  amount  and  value  of  their  [»roduc- 
tions.  The  proposition  of  the  alliance  is  tliat  the  first  issue 
be  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per  capita;  that  being 
slightly  less  than  the  })er  capita  amount  in  circulation  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  If  this  was  found  to  be  too  little  it  could 
easily  be  added  to  by  further  issues  at  a later  period.  The 
danger  of  an  over  issue  is,  I think,  less  than  would  ut  first 
appear;  as  when  the  channels  of  trade  are  full,  there  will,  as 
I previously  remarked,  be  those  who,  having  sold,  will  not 
wash  immediately  to  buy  again,  and  they  will  be  prompted 
to  make  accommodation  loans  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  supplied  by  the  government,  and  at  less  cost  in 
trouble  to  the  borrower  of  giviiip-  securitv;  but  as  it  is-uesira- 
ble  to  guard  all  points  carefully,  a per  ca[)ita  limit  would  be 
a wise  provision  and  should  be  made. 

Equally  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  security.  The  loans  must  be  upon  such  security  as 
the  people  have  to  give.  The  proposition  contained  in  the 
sub-treasury  plan  is  for  loans  u})on  non-perishable  farm  prod- 
ucts. This  might  j)roperly  be  extended  to  manufactured 
articles  if  some  way  of  determining  with  certainty  their  mar- 
ket value  could  be  arrived  at.  Tlie  jjroposition  for  loans 
direct  to  the  people  by  government,  came  first  from  the 
farmers,  and  naturally  their  attention  turned  to  their  own 
productions  as  a basis  of  credit. 

The  bank  of  France  regularly  loans  upon  non-perishable 
farm  products,  and  has  done  so  for  half  a century. 

The  entire  business  of  the  Southern  States  is  done  upon 
credit,  and  the  basis  of  all  credit  is  the  cotton  crop.  Cotton 
stored  in  any  suitable  place,  and  insured  in  any  responsible 
company  is  regarded  as  the  very  best  security  possible. 

Wheat  and  corn,  like  cotton,  form  a perfectly  safe  basis 
for  loans,  by  the  government,  when  properly  stored  and  fully 
insured;  the  loan  not  to  exceed  a fixed  per  cent,  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  security  loaned  upon  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
made,  say  eighty  per  cent.,  the  government  reserving  the 
right  to  sell  that  upon  which  .security  is  given  if  at  any  time 
the  market  price  drops  to  within  an  unsafe  margin  of  the 
amount  loaned,  first  giving  an  oj)portunity  to  the  borrower  to 
add  to  the  .s'ecurity  or  return  a portion  of  the  loan. 

Real  estate  at  eighty  per  cent,  of  value,  exclusive  of  build- 
ings, would  also  be  j^erfectly  safe  security  for  government 
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loa  is.  Many  States  liave  loaned  school  moneys  upon  real 
esti  te  security  and  have  found  it  a safe  investment  for  a 
fun  1,  the  interest  u])on  -which  it  was  alone  thought  desirable 
to  ( xpeiid  annually.  Loans,  however,  shoidd  not  be  made 
in  arge  sums  u})on  large  estate,  the  object  being  to  furnish 
a medium  whereby  the  people  may  make  their  exchanges 
rati  er  than  to  enable  these  already  rich  to  increase  their 
pos  ;essions. 

The  expense  of  such  a S3’stem  of  government  loans  need  not 
be  g'reater  than  that  of  the  present  banking  system.  The  one 
per  cent.  [>aid  by  tlie  banks  upon  the  loans  leceived  b}'  them 
not  only  covers  the  cost  of  printing  the  notes  loaned  them, 
but  includes  the  cost  of  examining  and  supervising  the  banks. 
Till  re  is  no  reason  why  the  loan  and  supervision  should  cost 
mo:  e if  made  to  the  people  instead  of  to  the  banks,  and  upon 
rea  estate,  non-perishable  products,  or  manufactured  articles 
tha  1 upon  government  bonds. 

1 1‘  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  that  the  government  erect 
wai  ehouses  for  the  storage  of  those  non-perishable  products 
upcn  which  it  made  loans,  then  an  appropriation  of  public 
nio;ieys  would  be  necessary,  the  same  as  is  now  done  for 
oth  *r  public  improvements,  for  post-offices,  custom  houses, 
and  bonded  warehouses. 

It  is  b}'  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  government 
would  need  to  build  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  those 
})i’o  lucts  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  loans  should  be  made. 
Pri  v'ate  warehouses  with  capacity  sufficient  for  many  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  already  exist,  and  others  would  be  built  liv 
})i'i  ate  enterprise  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  storage 
urn.  er  the  plan  of  loans  proposed  if  it  should  be  thought 
um.'ise  for  government  to  build  them.  As  in  either  case 
the  party  receiving  the  loan  would  be  compelled  to  pa}' 
stouure  and  insurance  charefes,  it  would  make  little  differ- 
enc^  to  the  borrower  whether  the  government  or  private 
individuals  furnished  the  storage  facilities. 

1 deem  it  unnecessary  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ern nent  has,  for  twenty-five  years,  made  loans  to  one  class 
of  ( ur  citizens  — tlie  banker  — to  make  an  aj-gument  to  prove 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proposition  that  it  shall  now  loan 
to  ( thers.  If  it  is  denied  that  loans  are  made  bv  the  sfovern- 
meut  to  the  banks,  I reply,  call  it  what  you  will,  what  we 
demand  is,  that  the  government  do  for  the  producers  of 


Avealth  and  those  engaged  in  legitimate  trade,  what  is  now 
done  for  the  banks,  namely:  furnish  them  with  notes  which 
shall  act  as  a substitute  for  money,  and  furnisli  it  at  cost  of 
printing  and  supervision.  In  strict  truth  it  is  not  a loan  to 
the  banks,  and  would  not  be  to  the  people.  Tlie  government 
is  nothing  out.  It  simply  certifies  that  the  party  to  whom 
the  notes  are  issued  is  good  for  that  amount,  and  that  the 
government,  having  itself  been  made  secure,  has  endorsed 
the  notes,  and  thus  made  them  good  with  all  who  believe  the 
government  to  be  solvent.  To  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  allied  corporations  to  discriminate  against  such  notes, 
and  to  make  certain  their  always  remaining  at  par  witli  gold, 
they  should  be  made  a legal  tender.  To  make  them  above  par 
with  gold  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  provide  that  all  in- 
debtedness to  government  growing  out  of  such  issue  and 
loans  should  be  paid  only  in  such  notes. 

A cry  has  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  that  there  would 
be  class  legislation;  let  us  examine  this  point.  To  give  one 
citizen,  or  one  class  of  citizens,  advantages  denied  to  others, 
is  class  legislation.  The  laws  under  which  a few  persons  are 
permitted  to  borrow  of  the  government  at  one  percent,  while 
all  others  are  compelled  to  borrow  at  an  advance  of  those  to 
whom  the  government  loans,  are  class  lau’s,  and  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  our  Republican  government,  ami  destructive 
to  the  equctUtij  of  opportunities  upon  which  alone  rests  our 
De mocratic  institutions. 

Quite  different  is  the  proposition  contained  in  what  is 
known  as  the  sub-treasury  plan. 

Based  upon  the  natural  right  of  the  producers  to  exchange 
wealth,  and  upon  the  inability  of  the  individual  to  make  the 
instruments  necessary  to  the  making  of  those  exchanges,  it 
is  a demand  that  the  government  do  for  all  its  citizens  that 
which  is  equally  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  each. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  each  individual  Ijorrow 
of  the  government  in  order  that  all  be  equally  l)enetited  by 
government  loans,  at  cost,  to  the  producers  of  wealth.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  government  stand  ready  to  loan  at  cost, 
upon  proper  security,  whatever  amount  of  the  tools  of 
exchange  are  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  country. 

Thus  A,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  be  a farmer,  borrows 
one  thousand  dollars  of  the  government  upon  his  wheat. 


Tin  market  being  supplied  for  the  time,  V cannot  sell  at 
wli  it  his  product  is  actually  worth,  or  at  what  the  consumer 
wiT  1)3  compelled  to  pay  when  he  purchases  at  a later  date. 
It  is  only  a question  of  whether  the  producer  shall  hold 
the  product  and  get  the  price  which  the  consumer  will  pay, 
or  vhether  some  speculator  shall  ste[)  in  between  the  two, 
am  get  the  difference  between  what  the  ['roducer  gets  and 
the  consumer  i)ays. 

X. 

If  the  cost  of  issuing  and  supervising  a loan  be  one  per 
cent.,  then  A gives  his  note  with  security  lor  one  thousand 
am  ten  dollars,  and  gets  one  thousand  dollars  in  government 
not3s.  He  is  then  enabled  to  go  on  with  any  improvements 
wh  ch  he  wishes  to  make  upon  his  farm,  to  purchase  his 
fan  ily  supplies,  or  do  whatsoever  he  wishes  to  do,  with  that 
amount  of  money,  except  to  loan  it  at  an  interest  greater 
tha  1 he  paid.  This  he  cannot  do  because  the  government 
stands  prepared  to  loan  others,  equally  with  himself,  and  at 
the  same  cost.  A then  uses  the  notes  issued  to  him  by 
the  government  upon  his  wheat  in  making  improvements 
uj)cn  his  farm,  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.  Those  to 
wliom  he  pays  it  pay  it  to  others  for  various  articles,  the 
laborer  to  the  merchant,  tne  merchant  to  the  wholesaler,  the 
wholesaler  to  the  jobber,  he  to  the  manufacturer,  he  to  his 
employees,  and  they  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  food  siq)- 
pliis, — possibly  the  very  wheat  upon  whi(di  the  loan  was 


ma(  .e. 


/ht  the  farthest,  within  one  year,  prol)ably  within  six 
months,  the  consumer  will  be  ready  for  the  wlieat  upon 
which  the  loan  was  made  fand  the  loan  iqton  commodities 
mu?  t not  be  made  fora  longer  time  than  one  year).  The 
win  at  is  sold,  and  the  notes  received  for  it  (which  if  not 
tho?e  loaned  upon  this  particular  wheat  will  be  similar  ones 
loai  ed  to  others)  are  turned  back  into  the  national  treasury 
in  j ayment  of  the  loan,  together  with  ten  dollars  additional 
to  r3imburse  the  government  for  its  expense  and  trouble,  and 
the  whole  transaction  is  complete.  If  enough  money  is 
thought  to  be  already  in  circulation,  the  notes  can  be  burned. 
If  n jt,  they  can  be  re-loaned  to  others  who  desire  to  borrow. 
All  who  have  used  these  notes  while  they  were  in  circulation 
have  been  benefited  by  their  use,  yet  only  A was  taxed  for 
thei'  issuance.  And  now  one  word  on  trade  ivith  foreign 
noth  ois. 
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Balances  of  trade,  so  called,  are  never  paid  in  money. 
That  which  is  money  in  one  country,  is  not  money  in 
another.  They  do  not  even  count  money  in  England  in  dol- 
lars, dimes,  and  cents ; but  in  [)Ounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
England  buys  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  We  buy  of  her  manufactured  articles,  as  cutlery, 
silks,  etc.,  etc.  The  wheat  wliichgoes  to  England  from  this 
country  is  [)urchased  in  America  with  American  money, 
gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  or  bank  notes.  It  is  taken  to 
England  and  sold  for  English  money,  specie,  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  a return  cargo  is  [)urchased  with  the  Eng- 
lish money  for  which  the  wheat  was  sold,  and,  arrived  in 
this  countiy,  the  articles  purchased  in  England  are  sold  for 
American  money,  greenbacks,  bank  notes,  etc.  If  at  any 
time  a balance  is  due  the  banks  in  one  country  by  the 
banks  in  another,  it  is  settled  by  a transfer  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  whether  coin  or  bullion  the  value  is  ascertained  bv 
weighing  it.  The  stamp  upon  a coin  counts  for  notliing  in 
the  settlement  of  the  so-called  balances  of  trade.  Tlie  wa\' 
to  bring  gold  and  silver  into  any  country  is  to  produce 
wealth.  And  the  way  to  produce  wealth  is  to  set  all  the 
people  at  work.  And  the  way  to  set  all  at  work  is  to  sup[)ly 
them  with  a medium  of  exchange  at  the  smallest  possible  cost, 
and  to  put  it  ready  at  hand  so  that  no  one  who  has  labor  or 
labor  products  to  exchange  need  be  idle.  And  the  only  way 
to  do  this  is  through  the  government  upon  some  plan  similar 
to  that  known  as  the  sub-treasury  plan,  which  I have  out- 
lined above. 
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SHOULD  THE  NATION  OWN  THE 
RAILWAYS ! ” 


P.Y  C.  WOOL)  DAVIS. 


I’Airr  1. — Objections  to  Xatioxal  Ownebship 

C’ONSIDERED. 

Vhex  the  paper  puljlished  in  the  Fihjruaiy  Aiiena, 
itled  “The  Fanner,  the  Investor,  and  the  Railway,” 
; written,  the  writer  was  not  ready  to  accept  national 
lership  as  a solution  of  the  railway  prolilein ; but  the 
urrences  attending  the  tinrries  of  last  autumn  in  the 
ley  markets,  when  half  a dozen  men,  in  order  to  obtain 
trol  of  certain  railways,  entered  into  a conspiracy  that 
le  near  wrecking  the  entire  industrial  and  commercial 
‘rests  of  the  country,  having  shed  a lurid  light  upon  the 
rmous  and  lialefnl  power  which  the  corporate  control  of 
railways  places  in  the  hands  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
ly  termed  “the  dangerous  wealthy  classes,”  has  had  the 
ct  of  converting  to  the  advocacy  of  nalional  ownershi}) 
only  the  writer  but  vast  numbers  of  conservative  peo])le 
the  central,  western,  and  southern  States  to  whom  the 
stion  now  assumes  this  form:  “Which  is  to  be  preferred: 
ulster  in  the  shape  of  a political  party  that  it  is  possible 
lislodge  by  the  use  of  the  liallot,  or  one  in  the  shape  of 
or  twenty  Goulds,  A^anderbilts,  Iliinlingtons,  Rocke- 
ers.  Sages,  Dillons,  and  Brices  wlio  never  die  and  whom 
rill  lie  inpiossible  to  dislodge  by  the  use  of  the  ballot?” 
i particular  Gould  or  Ahinderbilt  may  die,  as  did  that 
iderbilt  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  aphorism  “The  public 
damned,”  but  the  spirit  and  })Ower  of  the  Goulds  and 
iderbilts  nevt;r  dies. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP. 

die  objections  to  national  ownership  are  many;  that 
;t  freipiently  advanced  and  having  the  Diost  force  being 
possibility  that,  by  reason  of  its  control  of  a vastly 
•eased  number  of  civil  servants,  the  party  in  possession 
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of  the  federal  administration  at  the  time  such  ownership  was 
assumed  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  its  power  indehnitely. 
As  there  are  more  than  700,000  jieople  employed  by  the 
railways,  this  objection  would  seem  to  be  well  taken;  and  it 
indicates  serious  and  far-reaching  results  unless  some  wav 
can  })e  devised  to  neutralize  the  political  power  of  sucli  a 
vast  addition  to  the  official  armv. 

In  the  military  service  we  have  a body  of  men  that  exerts 
little  or  no  political  power,  as  the  moment  a citizen  entem 
the  army  he  divests  himself  of  political  functions;  and  it  is 
not  hazardous  to  say  that  700,000  capable  and  efficient  men 
can  be  found  who,  for  the  sake  of  em])loyment,  to  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  they  lire  ca})able  and  well-behaved,  will 
forego  the  right  to  take  part  in  political  affairs.  If  a snih- 
cient  number  of  such  men  can  be  found,  this  objection 
would,  by  proper  legislation,  be  divested  of  all  its  force. 
At  all  events  no  trouble  from  such  a source  has  been  experi- 
enced since  Australian  railways  were  placed  under  control 
of  non-partisan  commissions,  such  a commission,  having  had 
charge  of  the  Yictoiian  railwavs  since  Februarv,  1884,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  term,  they  being  appointed  for  seven 
vears  instead  of  for  life,  as  stated  by  IMr.  W.  ^I.  Acworth 
in  his  argument  against  government  control. 

The  second  objection  is  that  there  would  be  constant 
political  pressure  to  make  ])laces  for  the  strikers  of  the  party 
in  power,  thus  adding  a vast  number  of  useless  men  to  the 
force,  and  rendering  it  progressively  more  difficult  to  effect 
a,  change  in  the  })olitical  com})lexion  of  the  administration. 

That  this  olijection  has  much  less  force  than  is  claimed  is 
clear  from  the  conduct  of  the  })Ostal  department  which  is, 
unquestionably,  a political  adjunct  of  the  administration  ; yet 
but  few  useless  men  are  employed,  while  its  conduct  of  the 
mail  service  is  a model  of  efficiency  after  winch  the  corpo- 
rate managed  railways  might  well  pattern.  Moreover,  if 
the  railways  are  put  under  non-partisan  control,  this  objec- 
tion will  lose  nearly  if  not  quite  all  its  force. 

A third  objection  is  that  the  service  would  be  less  effi- 
cient and  cost  more  than  with  continued  cor[)orate  ownershi}). 

This  a}ipears  to  1)8  bare  assertion,  as  fiom  the  vei-y  nature 
of  the  case  there  can  be  no  data  outside  that  furnished  by 
the  government-owned  railwavs  of  the  Britisfi  colonies,  and 
such  data  negatives  these  assertions;  and  the  advocates  of 
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iia  ioiial  owjiersliip  are  justilied  in  asserting-  that  such 
ownership  would  materially  lessen  the  eo-;t,  as  any  expert 
can  readily  point  out  many  ways  in  which  the  enormous 
eoits  of  cor})orate  management  would  be  lessened.  With 
th(  se  familiar  with  present  methods,  and  not  interested  in 
tlu  ir  perpetuation,  this  objection  has  no  force  whateyer. 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  with  constant  political  pres- 
siue  unnecessary  lines  would  bo  built  for  political  ends. 

rids  is  also  bare  assertion,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
tlu  t such  results  would  follow-";  yet  such  has  not  been  the  case 
in  he  British  colonies  wdiere  the  n-oyernments  haye  had  control 
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of  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that 
un  ler  corporate  ownership,  and  solely  to  reap  the  profits  to 
l)e  made  out  of  construction,  the  United  States  haye  been 
l)u  -thened  wdth  useless  parallel  roads,  and  such  corporations 
as  the  Santa  Fe  have  paralleled  their  owm  lines  for  such 
}>r(  lits.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  wdien  the  nation  owms 
tlu  raihya}'s  there  will  be  no  nickel-platiiig,  nor  will  such 
an  unnecessary  exjjenditure  be  made  as  was  involved  in  the 
coi  struction  of  the  “West  Shore”;  nor  will  the  feat  of 
(fciild  and  the  Santa  h"e  be  repeated  of  each  building  two 
hu  idred  and  forty  miles,  side  l)y  side,  for  construction 
prdits,  much  of  winch  is  located  in  the  arid  portion  of  Kan- 
sas where  there  is  neyer  likely  to  be  traffic  for  eyen  one 
rai  way.  Much  of  the  repid)lic  is  coyered  with  closely 
l)aiallel  lines  which  would  neyer  have  been  built  under 
nai  ional  ow'nership,  and  this  process  will  continue  as  long  as 
tlu  manipulators  can  make  vast  sums  out  of  consti-uction. 

. V fifth  objection  is  that  with  the  amount  of  red-taj)e  that 
wi  1 be  in  use,  it  wdll  be  impossil)le  to  secure  the  building 
of  leeded  lines. 

■Vhile  such  objection  is  inconsistent  with  the  fourth  it 
may'  have  some  force;  but  as  the  greater  pai't  of  the  country 
is  already  provided  with  all  the  railways  that  wdll  be 
iie(  ded  for  a generation,  it  is  not  a very  serious  objection 
evt  n if  it  is  as  difficult  as  asserted  to  procure  the  building 
of  lew  lines.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  govern- 
me  it  would  refuse  to  build  any  line  that  w'ould  clearly 
subserve  iiublic  convenience,  the  conduct  of  the  postal 
ser  dce  negativing  such  a supposition ; and  for  party  pur- 
poses the  administration  would  certainly  favor  the  construc- 
tioji  of  such  lines  as  were  clearly  needed,  and  it  is  high  time 
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that  only  such  should  l)c  Imilt;  and  what  instrumentality  so 
lit  to  determine  this  as  a non-partisan  commission  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  whole  people? 

The  sixtli  objection  is  that  lines  built  liy  the  goyernment 
w'ould  cost  much  more  than  if  built  liy  corporations. 

Possibly  this  would  be  true,  but  they  w'ould  be  much 
better  built  and  cost  far  less  for  maintenance  and  ‘'better- 
ments,” and  w'ould  represent  no  more  than  actual  cost;  and 
such  lines  as  the  Kansas  Midland,  costing  Imt  810,200  per 
mile,  W'ould  not,  as  now',  be  capitalized  at  853,024  jier  mile ; 
nor  w'ould  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  (as  does  Sid- 
ney Dillon,  in  the  North  American  llevieiv  for  April,)  say 
that  “A  citizen,  simply  as  a citizen,  commits  an  imperti- 
nence w'hen  he  questions  the  right  of  a corporation  to 
capitalize  its  properties  at  any  sum  whateyer,”  as  then  there 
W'ould  be  no  Sidney  Dillons  w'ho  w'ould  be  presidents  of 
corporations,  pretending  to  ow'ii  raihvays  built  w'holly  from 
goyernment  moneys  and  lands,  and  w'ho  haye  neyer  inyested 
a dollar  in  the  construction  of  a property  which  they  haye 
now' capitalized  at  the  modest  sum  of  -8106,000  per  mile. 
After  such  an  achieyement,  in  making  much  out  of  nothinn-, 
it  IS  no  w'onder  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  a multi-niillionnaire  and 
thinks  it  an  impertinence  w'hen  a citizen  asks  how'  he  has 
discharged  his  trust  in  relation  to  a raihvay  built  w'holly 
with  public  funds,  no  part  of  which  INIr.  Dillon  and  his  asso- 
ciates seem  in  haste  to  pay  back ; their  indebtedness  to  the 
goyernment,  w'ith  many  years  of  unpaid  interest,  amounting 
to  more  than  -850,000,(300,  w'hich  is  more  than  the  cash  cost 
of  the  railw'ay  upon  w'hich  these  men  haye  been  so  shar})  as 
to  induce  the  goyernment,  after  furnishing  all  the  money 
expended  in  its  construction,  to  accept  a second  mortgage, 
and  now'  ask  the  same  accommodating  goyernment  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  — w'hich  they  make  no  pretence  of  pay- 
ing— to  a nominal  figure,  and  to  w'ait  another  hundred  years 
for  both  principal  and  interest.  To  make  sure  that  the 
gov'ernment’s  second  mortgage  shall  be  no  more  valuable 
than  second  mortgages  usually  are,  and  to  make  it  more  com- 
fortable for  the  manipulators,  Messrs.  Uould  and  Dillon  now 
]>ropose  to  put  a Idanket  first  mortgage  of  8250,000,000  on 
this  property,  built  w'holly  from  funds  deriv'ed  from  the  sale  of 
government  lands  and  bonds,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on 
■which  lionds  the  people  are  yearly  taxed,  although  IMr. 
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IJillon  iuid  liis  associates  contracted  to  ]»ay  such  interest. 
Ii  his  conce])tion  of  the  relations  of  railway  corporations  to 
tl  e ]»uhlic,  i\lr.  Dillon  is  clearly  not  in  accord  witli  the 
h irher  trihiinals  which  hold,  in  sidxstance,  that  railways  are 
p ihlic  rather  than  private  property,  and  that  the  "share- 
holders are  entitled  to  hut  a reawnahle  compensation  for  the 
ccpital  actuallif  expended  in  construction  and  a limited  control 
ol  the  property;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  hriedy  from  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
C >urt,  which,  in  the  case  of  Wabash  Kailway  vs.  Illinois, 
mes  this  lano'uaffe : “The  highways  in  a State  are  the 

highways  of  the  State.  The  highways  are  not  of  private 
but  of  ])uhlic  institution  and  regulation.  Jn  modern  times, 
it  is  true,  government  is  in  the  habit,  in  some  countries, 
oi  letting  oyt  the  construction  of  important  highways, 
requiring  a large  expendituie  of  capital,  to  agents,  generally 
c(  rporate  bodies  created  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  them 
tl  e right  of  taxing  those  who  travel  or  transiiort  goods 
thereon  as  a means  of  obtaining  compensation  for  tlieir 
Ol  tlay;  hut  a siqierintending  power  over  the  highways,  and 
the  charges  imposed  upon  the  imhlic  for  their  use,  always 


remains  in  the  government. 
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Again, 


in  Olcott  V.S-.  the  Su- 


pi  rvisors,  it  is  held  that:  “Whether  the  use  of  a railway  is 
a public  or  j)rivate  one  depends  in  no  measure  uqion  the 
(p.estion  who  constructed  it  or  who  owns  it.  It  has  never 
hien  considered  of  any  importance  that  the  road  was  built 
In  the  agency  of  a private  corporation.  No  matter  who  is 
the  agent,  the  function  performed  is  that  of  the  State.” 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  says:  “When  a railroad  is  chailered 
it  is  for  thie  jmrpose  of  performing  a duty  which  belongs  to 
the  State  itself.  ...  It  is  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the 
State  to  provide  means  of  intercommunication  between  one 
piii't  of  its  territory  and  another.” 

If,  as  appears,  such  is  the  duty  of  the  State  (nation) 
w ly  should  not  the  State  resunie  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
w len  the  coiqiorate  agents  to  which  it  has  delegated  it  are 
fo  ind  to  he  using  the  delegated  power  for  the  jmrpose  of 
0}  pressing  and  plundering  a public  which  it  is  the  duty 
oi  the  government  to  protect? 

I he  abilities  of  the  man  who  cannot  become  a multi- 
m llionnaire  with  the  free  use,  for  twentv-live  years,  of 
'SS  3, 000, 000  of  government  funds,  must  be  of  a very  low 
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order,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  after  having  for  so  many 
years  had  the  use  of  such  a sum  without  payment  of  interest, 
Mr.  Dillon  and  his  associates  are  very  wealthy,  and,  like 
others  who  are  retaining  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  tliink 
it  an  impertinence  when  the  owner  inquires  what  use  they 
are  making  of  property  to  which  they  have  no  right.  Had 
the  nation  built  the  Union  Pacilic  there  would  have  been  no 
“ Credit-Mobilier  ” and  its  unsavorv  scandal,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  road  would  not  now  be  made  to  represent  an 
expenditure  of  -^^106, 000  per  mile,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  and 
some  others  would  not  have  so  much  money  as  to  warrant 
them  in  putting  on  such  insufferable  airs.  Mdien  it  is 
remembered  what  use  Oakes  Ames  and  the  Union  Pacific 
crew  made  of  issues  of  stock,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  should  think  it  an  imper- 
tinence for  a citizen  to  question  the  amount  of  capitalization 
jor  the  use  to  which  a part  of  such  issues  have  been  put, 
some  of  which  are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  so  far 
as  relates  to  issues  of  that  jiart  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  lying 
in  Kansas  and  built  by  Samuel  Hallett,  who  told  the  writer 
that  he  gave  a member  of  the  then  federal  cabinet  several  thou- 
sand shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  “Union  Pacific  Kail- 
way, Eastern  Division,” — now  the  Kansas  Division  of  the 
Union  Pacific  — to  secure  the  acceptance  of  sections  of  the 
road  which  were  not  built  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  provided  that  a given 
amount  of  government  bonds  per  mile  should  be  delivered 
to  the  railway  company  when  certain  officials  should  accept 
the  road;  and  it  was  a quarrel  with  the  chief  engineer  of  tlie 
road  in  relation  to  a letter  written  bv  such  engrineer  to 
President  Lincoln,  informing  him  of  the  defective  construc- 
tion of  this  road,  that  caused  Samuel  Hallett  to  be  shot 
down  in  the  streets  of  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  by  engineer 
Talcott.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  to  whom  Mr.  Hallett  said  he  cave 
several  thousand  shares  of  stock,  held  an  amount  of  I'nion 
Pacilic  shares  years  afterwards,  and  that  many  years  after  he 
left  the  cabinet  he  continued  to  draw  a larce  salary  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  Mr.  Hallett  also  told  the  writer 
what  were  the  arguments  applied  to  congressmen  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  government  lien  from  a first  to  a secoml 
mortgage  of  the  Pacific  Kailway  lines,  and  what  was  his 
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CO  itribiition  in  dollars  to  the  fund  used  to  enable  congress- 
nu  n to  see  the  lorce  of  the  arguments.  When  issues  of 
rai  hvay  shares  are  used  for  corru2)t  ])urj)Oses  it  is  certainly 
an  impertinence  for  a citizen  to  make  inquiries  or  offer  any 
remarks  in  relation  thereto. 

1 he  seventh  objection  to  State  owned  railways  is  that  they 
art  inca])able  of  as  progivssive  improvement  as  are  corporate 
owned  ones,  and  will  not  keep  pace  wdth  the  progress  of  the 
na  ion  in  other  respects ; and  in  his  Forum  article  Mr.  Acworth 
hi_t  s great  stress  upon  this  j)hase  of  the  question,  and  argues 
th:  t as  a result  the  service  'would  be  far  less  satisfactory. 

1 liere  may  be  force  in  this  objection,  l)ut  the  evidence 
j)o  nts  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  When  the  nation  owns 
thr  raihvays,  trains  will  run  into  union  depots,  the  cquip- 
nu  nt  will  liecome  uniform  and  of  the  best  character,  and  so 
su  hcient  that  the  traffic  of  no  jiart  of  the  country  would 
ha  > e to  wait  while  the  worthless  locomotives  of  some  bank- 
rupt cor])oration  w'ere  being  patched  up,  nor  wmild  there  be 
the  })rCsent  difficulties  in  obtaining  freight  cars,  growing 
on.  of  the  poverty  of  corporations  wdiich  have  been  plun- 
de  'cd  by  the  manipulators,  and  improvements  would  not  be 

hindered  by  the  diverse  ideas  of  the  manamu's  of  various 
* 

lii  es  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  devices  intended  to  ren- 
de  ■ life  more  secure  or  to  add  to  the  jmblic  convenience. 
Hat  sucli  is  one  of  the  evils  of  corporate  management  is 
de  nonstrated  daily,  and  is  shown  by  the  following  from  the 
Hi  ihvay  Review  of  March  7,  1891  : “It  is  stated  that  a bill 
wi  1 be  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  gov- 
eri  ing  the  placing  of  interlocking  plants  at  railway  grade 
cix  ssings.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  companies 
concerned  is  anxious  to  put  in  such  a plant  and  the  other 
oh  ects.  At  ])i‘esent  there  is  no  law  to  govern  the  matter, 
and  the  enteiprising  company  is  forced  to  alude  the  time  of 
tin  other.”  Instead  of  national  ownership  being  a hindrance 
to  improvement  and  enterprise,  the  results  in  Australia  prove 
th(  contrary,  as  in  Victoria  the  government  railways  are 
alieady  j^rovided  wdth  interlocking  plants  at  all  grade  cross- 
ings, and  one  line  does  not  have  to  wmit  the  motion  of 
another,  Imt  all  are  governed  by  an  active  and  enlightened 
po  icy  which  adopts  all  beneffcial  improvements,  appliances 
or  inodes  of  administration  that  will  add  either  to  the  public 
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safety,  comfoit,  or  convenience.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had 
the  nation  been  operating  the  railways,  there  would  have 
been  no  hourth  Avenue  tunnel  horror;  and  Chauncey  Dejjew 
and  associates  would  not  now'  be  under  indictment,  as  the 
government  would  not  have  continued  the  use  of  the  death- 
dealing stove  on  nearly  h df  the  raihvays  in  the  country  in 
order  to  save  money  for  the  shareholders. 

Existing  evidence  all  negatives  Mr.  Acworth’s  postulate 
“that  State  railway  systems  are  incapable  of  vigorous  life.” 

An  objection  to  national  owmership,  which  tlie  writer  has 
not  seen  advanced,  is  that  States,  counties,  cities,  town- 
ships, and  school-districts  would  lose  some  §27,000,000  of 
rev'enue  derived  from  taxes  upon  railways. 

M Idle  this  w'ould  be  a serious  loss  to  some  communities, 
there  would  be  compensating  advantages  for  the  public,  as 
the  cost  of  transjiortation  would  be  lessened  in  like  measure. 

Many  believ'e  stringent  laws,  enforced  l)y  commissions 
haying  judicial  powei's,  will  seiwe  the  desired  end,  and  the 
writer  wars  long  hopeful  of  the  efficacy  of  regulation  by  State 
and  national  commissions;  but  close  observ'ation  of  their 
endeavois  and  of  the  constant  efforts  — too  often  successful 
— of  the  corporations  to  place  their  tools  on  such  commis- 
sions, and  to  evade  all  laws  and  I'egulations,  have  convinced 
him  that  such  conti'ol  is  and  must  continue  to  be  ineffective, 
and  that  the  only  ho])e  of  just  and  impartial  treatment  for 
railway  users  is  to  exercise  the  “right  of  eminent  domain,” 
condemn  the  railways,  and  pay  their  owners  what  it  would 
cost  to  duplicate  them;  and  in  tliis  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  state  vvdiat  valuations  some  of  the  corporations  jilace  upon 
their  properties. 

Some  jeais  since  the  Santa  he  ’ filed  in  the  counties  on 
it^  line  a statement  showing  that  at  the  then  price  of  lalior 

and  materials  — rails  were  double  the  jwesent  ])rice that 

their  road  could  be  duplicated  tor  §9,085  per  mile,  and  the 
materials  being  much  w'orn  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  road 
did  not  exceed  §7,725  per  mile. 

In  1885  the  suiierintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  & Iron  Moun- 
tain Railway,  before  the  Arkansas  State  board  of  assessors, 
svvmre  that  he  could  duplicate  such  railway  for  §11,000  ]>er 
niile,^  and  yet  l\Ir.  Gould  has  managed  to  float  its  securities, 
notwithstanding  a eapitalization  of  five  times  that  amount. 
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PART  II. 


The  Advantages  or  National 
Ownership. 


First  would  be  the  stability  and  practical  imiformity  of 
ra  :es  now  impossible,  as  they  are  subject  to  change  by  hun- 
di  ids  of  officials,  and  are  often  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ei  riching  such  officials.  State  and  federal  laws  have  had 
til  ^ effect  of  making  discriminations  less  public  and  less 
m merous,  Imt  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  less  effective  in 
enriching  officials  and  their  partners,  although  it  may  be 
ntcessary  to  be  more  careful  in  covering  tracks.  That  they 
ar  ‘ continued  is  within  the  cognizance  of  every  well-in- 
fo med  shipper,  and  are  made  clear  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
Cc'unselman  and  Peasley,  now  before  the  United  States 
Si  [ireine  Court.  Counselman  and  Peashiy  — one  a large 
sh  piier  and  the  other  a prominent  railway  official  — refused 
to  testify  before  a United  States  grand  jury  upon  the  plea 
til  it  to  do  so  might  criminate  themselves  ; the  federal  law 
m:  king  it  a criminal  offence  to  make  or  benetit  by  discrimi- 
nating rates.  C ounselman  had  been  given  rates  on  corn, 
so  lie  five  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than  others,  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  points  to  Chicago. 

The  outrageous  ('haracter  of  this  discrimination  will 
appear  when  we  reflect  that  five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pc  Linds  is  an  enormous  protit  on  corn  that,  the  grower  has 
so  (1  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents  per  one  hundred 
poands,  and  that  such  a margin  would  tend  to  drive  every 
0113  but  the  railway  officials  and  their  secret  partners  out  of 
tlr*  trade,  as  has  practically  been  the  case  on  many  western 
roi.ds.  Doubtless  such  rates  are  sometimes  made  in  order 
to  take  the  commodity  over  a certain  line,  and  there  is  no 
di  -ide  with  the  officials;  but  the  effect  upon  the  competitors 
of  the  favored  shipper  and  the  puhlic  is  none  the  less  inju- 
rif  us,  and  such  practices  would  not  obtain  under  national 

^ The  tirfit  i>art  of  this  admirable  essay  appeared  in  July  Arena. 
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ownership,  Avhen  raihvav  users  would  be  treated  with  honesty 
and  impartiality,  which  the  experience  of  half  a century 
shows  to  be  impossible  with  corporate  ownershi}). 

Referring  to  the  rate  question  in  their  last  report,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says : “ If  Ave  go  no  farther 
than  the  railroad  managers  themselves  for  information,  Ave 
shall  not  find  that  it  is  claimed  that  railroad  service,  lis  a 
Avhole,  is  conducted  Avithout  unjust  discriminations.” 

“If  rates  are  secretly  cut,  or  if  rebates  are  giA'en  to  large 
shippers,  the  fact  of  itself  sIioavs  the  rates  Avhich  are  charged 
to  the  general  public  are  unreasonable,  for  they  are  necessarily 
made  higher  than  they  ought  to  lie  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  cut  or  to  pay  the  rebate.” 

“If  the  carrier  haliitually  carries  a great  numher  of  people 
free,  its  regular  rates  are  made  the  higher  to  coA'er  the  cost; 
if  heavy  commissions  are  paid  for  obtaining  liusiness,  the 
rates  are  made  the  higher  that  the  net  revenues  may  not 
suffer  in  consequence ; if  scalpers  are  directly  or  indirectly 
supported  by  the  railroad  companies,  the  general  public  re- 
funds to  the  companies  Avhat  the  support  costs.” 

The  Commission  quotes  a Chicago  railAvay  manager  as 
saying:  “Rates  are  absolutely  demoralized  and  neither 
shippers,  passengers,  raihvays,  or  the  public  in  general  make 
anything  by  this  state  of  affairs.  Take  passenger  rates  for 
instance;  they  are  very  Ioav;  but  Avho  benefits  by  the  reduc- 
tion? No  one  but  the  scalpers.  ...  In  freight  matters 
the  case  is  just  the  same.  Certain  shippers  are  allowed 
lieaAy  rebates,  Avhile  otliers  are  made  to  pay  full  rates.  . . . 
The  manao'ement  is  dishonest  on  all  sides,  and  there  is  not 
a road  in  the  country  that  can  be  accused  of  li\fing  up  to 
the  interstate  law.  Of  course  Avhen  some  poor  dcAul  conies 
along  and  Avants  a pass  to  saA'e  him  from  starvation,  he  has 
several  clauses  of  the  interstate  act  read  to  him ; liiit  Avhen 
a rich  shipper  Avants  a pass,  Avhy  he  gets  it  at  once.” 

From  years  of  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  State  and 
national  legislatures  and  commissions  to  regulate  the  rate 
business,  it  Avould  appear  that  the  only  remedy  is  national 
OAvnership,  Avhich  AA’Ould  place  the  rate-making  poAA'er  in  one 
body  Avith  no  inducement  to  act  otherAvise  than  fairly  and 
impartially,  and  this  Avould  simplify  the  Avhole  business  and 
relegate  an  army  of  traffic  managers,  general  freight  agents, 
soliciting  agents,  brokem,  scalpel's,  and  hordes  of  traffic 
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assiieirttiou  officials  to  more  useful  callings  while  relieving 
the  honest  user  of  the  railway  of  intolera1)le  burtliens. 

t/ 

ruder  cori)orate  control,  railways  and  their  officials  have 
tak  Ml  possession  of  the  majority  of  the  mines  which  furnish 
the  fuel  so  necessary  to  domestic  and  industrial  life,  and 
the  'e  are  but  few  coaltields  where  they  do  not  fix  the  [)rice 
at  which  so  essential  an  article  shall  be  sold,  and  the  whole 
nat  on  is  thus  forced  to  })ay  undue  tribute. 

Controlling  rates  and  the  distribution  of  cars,  railway 
offirials  have  driven  nearly  all  the  mine  owners  who  have 
not  railways  or  railway  officials  for  partners,  to  the  wall.  For 
insiance,  in  Eastern  Kansas,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis 
& Ivui  Francisco  Railway  Com[)any,  were  two  coal  com- 
panies, wliose  plants  were  of  about  e([ual  capacity,  and 
se\' *ral  individual  shippers.  The  railway  company  and  its 
offi(  ials  became  interested  in  one  of  the  coal  companies, 
and  such  company  was,  by  the  rebate  and  other  processes, 
givni  rates  which  averaged  but  forty  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
cha  g-ed  other  shippers,  the  result  being  tint  all  the  other 
shi]ipers  were  driven  out  of  the  business,  a part  of  them 
being  hopelessly  ruined  before  giving  u[)  the  struggle.  In 
addition  to  gross  discriminations  in  rates  this  railway  com- 
pany^ practised  worse  discriminations  in  the  distribution  of 
cars ; for  instance,  during  one  period  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days,  as  was  proven  in  court,  they  delivered  to 
the  Pittsburg  C'oal  Company,  2,371  empty  cars  to  be  loaded 
wit  i coal,  although  such  com[)any  had  sale  for,  andca[)acity 
to  ])roduce  and  load,  during  the  same  period,  more  than 
lo,(MJ0  cars.  During  the  same  time  this  railway  company 
delivered  to  the  Rogers  Coal  Congiany,  in  v liicli  the  railway 
con][>any  and  C.  W.  Rogers,  its  vice-[)resident  and  gen- 
eral manager,  were  interested,  no  less  than  15,483  coal  cars, 
while  four  hundred  and  hfty-six  were  delivered  to  indi- 
vidual shippers.  In  other  words,  the  coal  company  owned 
in  'arge  part  by  the  railway  and  its  officials  was  given 
eigl  ty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  facilities  to  get  coal  to  market, 
althmgh  the  other  shi[)pers  had  much  greater  combined 
capacity  than  had  the  Rogers  Coal  Company. 

L uring  the  last  four  months  of  the  period  named,  and 
when  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Com^niny  had  the  plant,  force, 
and  capacity  to  load  thirty  cars  per  day,  they  received  an 
aveiage  of  one  and  a fourth  cars  per  day,  resulting,  as  was 
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intended,  in  the  utter  ruin  of  a prosperous  business  and  the 
involuntary  sale  of  the  property,  while  the  railway  coal 
company,  the  railway  officials,  and  the  accommodating 
friends  who  operated  the  Rogers  Coal  Company,  made  vast 
sums  of  money;  and  when  all  other  shippers  had  tlius  lieen 
driven  off  the  line  the  price  of  coal  was  advanced  to  the 
consumer. 

On  another  railway,  traversing  the  same  coal-field,  tlie 
railway  or  its  officials  became  interested  in  the  Keith  & 
Perry  Coal  Company  — the  largest  coal  company  doing 
business  on  the  line  — and  here  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been,  in  addition  to  the  manipulation  of  rates,  to  starve 
other  mine  operators  out,  and  force  them  to  sell  their  coal  to 
the  Keith  & Perry  Company,  by  failing  to  furnish  the 
needed  cars  to  those  who  did  not  sell  their  coal  to  the  Keith 
& Perry  Company  at  a very  low  price. 

When  the  Keith  & Perry  Company  had  a great  demand 
for  coal,  such  parties  as  sold  the  product  of  their  mines  to 
that  company  were  furnished  with  cars,  but  for  the  other 
operators  cars  were  not  to  lje  had,  such  cars  as  were  brought 
to  the  field  being  assigned  to  such  parties  as  were  loading 
to  the  Keith  & Perry  Company,  because  that  company  fur- 
nished the  coal  consumed  by  the  locomotives  of  the  railway. 

One  operator,  after  being  for  years  forced  in  this  way  to  sell 
his[)roduct  to  the  Keith  & Perry  Company,  or  see  his  several 
plants  stand  idle,  has,  in  recent  months,  been  obliged  to  build 
some  seven  miles  of  railway  in  order  to  reach  four  different 
roads,  and  thus  have  a fighting  chance  for  cars,  although  all 
these  railways  are  provided  with  coal  mines  owned  by  the  cor- 
porations or  their  officials. 

In  Arkansas,  Jay  Gould,  or  his  railway  company,  own  coal 
mines  and  the  coal  is  transported  to  the  neighboring  town  at 
low  rates,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  cars  for  such  mines; 
but  the  owners  of  an  adjoining  mine  are  forced  to  haul  their 
coal  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  same  town  in  wagons,  as 
the  rates  charged  them  over  Mr.  Gould’s  railway  are  so  high 
as  to  absorb  the  value  of  the  coal  at  destination. 

Not  only  are  individuals  thus  oppressed,  but  for  reasons 
which  only  the  initiated  can  fathom  there  are  seemingly 
purposeless  discriminations  against  localities,  as  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  March 
25,  1891. 
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fii,.'  'f-  ''Pforc  tlic  railroad  committee  of 

ae  C olorado  Senate,  sai.l  : Tile  Grand  Jiiver  Coal  T A>c  ' 

t'el?oTl“dld„t™;,ri'l  llley  «!ir'in  Sivt^  0"^ 

.0  ind.vidnai  consumer  has  to  lia/*7.00  per  ton  for  Soil 
c m Den\cr  with  an  additional  haul  of  150  miles  the  coal 

. pti  ton.  ihe  Colorado  Coal  cfe  Iron  Comiianv  orodnop  fill 
he  anthracite  coal  sold  in  Colorado.  It  i.s  mi„3  ^00^10 

coal  is'thi  in  'iiiriii:  riii  s it  -'''T  Pr^’ 

« hilc  the  same  coal  is  hauled  150  miles  farthe"  mid  soM  1^'^’!’ 
juitl  eonsnmer  tor  an  advance  of  ttventy.fiv.i  ee'its  !er  ton  ii  ei 

Ci  rloid“lo'tl”  Denver  for  87.10  per  ton  in 


ti  mV,,'  "i  operating  the  railways,  discrimina- 

i we  nvlv"!'''""'’  7"'’’  an'l  local  oi.pressioi,  t 

‘ii  Mlin  r * ,"1"'“  altsolute  divoice 

' uid  be  decreed  between  railwiiys  and  their  officiahs  on  one 

th!\rtiiii  .™“''‘“'"‘  enterj, rises  of  every  name  and  kind  on 

tb/itr.'"®  »f  «>>y  importance  wliere 

...  ' «l»'rateil  by  corporations  permitted  to  fi.x 

. es,  iis  in  all  others  the  government  is  tlie  ultimate  rate- 
r'i  .'"'o  I"'™’  - are  Great  Hiitain,  Canada,  and  the 

V iVi  efft-  i V ‘1“  SOVi-ynment  exercises 

. i oie  etteetive  contiol  than  we  do,  there  are  many  ami 

op  iiessive  , isci  iminations,  and  complaints  are  loud  and  fie- 

qu-iit,  and  Liighsl,  fanners  find  it  necessaiv  to  unite  for  the 

i i'Vwi!  iVVT'"?  oppression,  as 


LAXCASlimE  PAKMEKS  AXD  RAILWAY  RATES. 

0fi'b'mskii7°!'i'r'  ®7"  yosterebayby  3Ir.  A.  B.  Forwood, 
or  ^inihknk  It  may  be  expected  that  the  laverpool  District 

g fcvances  agaiiiht  the  railway  companies.  . . . Under  certain 
cu  e mistances  competition  operates  to  the  advantao-e  of  the 
pub  1C  and  rival  carriers  are  constrained  to  convey  goods  from 

£l  hi\!heck  company  is  not 

in  check,  the  tendency  IS  for  rates  to  advance.  In  many 
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cases,  too,  special  interests  of  the  companies  are  promoted  at  tlie 
expense  of  localities,  and  eyen  individuals  are  sulijected  to  the 
wrong  of  preferential  charges.  (There  are  no  complaints  in  Britain 
that  these  discriminations  are  practised  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  officials.)  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  magnates  of  the  iron  road,  who  when  left 
without  restraint  jiay  little  regard  to  interests  other  than  tliose  of 
their  shareliolders. 

Altlioiigli  Mr.  Ac\yorth  fails  to  mention  this  phase  of  Eng- 
lish raihyay  administration,  it  \yonld  ajipear  that  the  eyils 
of  discrimination  are  common  under  corporate  management 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  are  inlierent  to  and  insepa- 
rable from  such  management;  and  that  the  cjuestions  of  rates, 
discriminations,  and  free  traffic  in  fuel  can  he  satisfactorily 
adjusted  only  by  national  OAynership,  and  if  for  no  other 
reasons  such  o^ynership  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  failure  to  furnish  equipment  to  do  the  business  of 
the  tributary  country  pronqitly  is  one  of  the  greater  eyils 
of  corporate  administration,  enabling  ohicials  to  jiraetise 
most  injuiious  and  ojipressiye  forms  of  discrimination,  and 
is  one  that  neither  federal  nor  State  commission  pays  much 
attention  to.  With  national  o\ynership  a sufficiency  of 
cars  ^yould  be  jiroyided.  On  many  roads  the  funds  tliat 
should  haye  been  deyoted  to  furnishing  the  needed  equip- 
ment, and  Avliich  the  corporations  contracted  to  proyide 
\yhen  they  accepted  their  charters,  liaye  been  diyided  as 
construction  protits  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Santa  Fe,  Union 
Pacific,  and  many  others,  diyerted  to  the  payment  of  un- 
earned diyidends,  ^yhile  the  piililic  suffers  from  this  failure  to 
comply  \yith  charter  obligations;  yet  Mr.  Dillon  informs 
us  that  the  citizen  commits  an  impertinence  ^yhen  he 
inquires  Ayhy  contract  obligations,  ^yhieh  are  the  express 
consideration  for  the  exceptional  powers  granted,  are  not 
jierformed. 

Another  great  adATintage  which  would  result  from  na- 
tional ownemhip  would  be  such  an  adjustment  of  rates  that 
traffic  Ayould  take  the  natural  short  route,  and  not,  as  under 
corporate  management,  be  sent  around  by  the  way  of  Robin 
Hood’s  barn,  when  it  might  reach  destination  by  a route  but 
two  thirds  as  long,  and  thus  saying  the  unnecessary  tax  to 
which  the  industries  of  the  country  are  subjected.  That 
traffic  can  be  sent  by  these  round-about  routes  at  the  same 
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or  less  rates  than  is  eliarged  by  tlie  shorter  ones  is  priraa 
.bn evidence  tliat  rates  are  too  Idgli.  If  it  costs  a given 
sn  n to  transport  a speeitic  amount  of  merchandise  a thou- 
sand miles,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  cost  a greater  sum  to 
trmis])ort  it  fifteen  linndred;  and  yet  traflic  is"  daily  diverted 
tr<  in  the  thousand  mile  ronte  to  the  fifteen  hundred  one,  and 
(allied  <it  the  same  or  lower  ratc*s  than  is  charged  by  the 
slioiter  line.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  long  ronte  can  afford 
to  do  the  business  lor  the  rates  charged,  that  tlie  rates 
ch;  rged  l>y  the  shorter  are  excessive  in  a high  degree. 

Jnder  government  management,  traffic  would  take  the 
diisct  route,  as  mail  matter  now  does,  and  the  industries  of 
tin  country  be  relieved  of  the  onerous  tax  imf)Osed  by  need- 
les; hauls.  Only  those  somewhat  familiar  with  the"  extent 
of  he  diversions  from  direct  routes  can  form  anv  conception 
of  the  aggregate  saving  that  would  be  effected  by  such 
clu  nge  as  would  result  from  national  ownership,  and  which 
ma safely  be  estimated  as  eipial  to  two  and  a half  per  cent. 

of  ihe  entire  cost  of  the  railway  service,  or  -^25,000,000  iier 
am  nm.  ^ 

ndth  the  government  operating  the  railways  there  would 
be  a great  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
tow  ns  entered  by  more  than  one  line.  For  instanctp  take 
a t(  wn  where  there  are  three  or  more  railways,  and  we  find 
tlm  e (or  more)  full-fledged  staff's,  three  (or  more)  expensive 
up- (rw  n freight  and  ticket  offices,  three  (or  more)  separate 
sets  of  all  kinds  of  officials  and  employees,  and  three  (or 
moie)  separate  depots  and  yards  to  be  maintained.  Under 
goyn-nment  control  these  staffs  — except  in  very  laro-e 
citi  ‘s  — would  be  reduced  to  one,  and  all  trains  wmnld  run 
int(  one  centrally  located  depot;  freight  and  passengers  be 
transferred  without  present  cost,  annoyance,  and  friction, 
ami  public  convenience  and  comfort  subserved,  and  added 
to  ia  manner  and  degree  almost  inconceivable. 

Economies  which  w'onld  be  affected  by  such  staff  reduc- 
tion;, would  more  than  offset  any  additions  to  the  force 
like  y to  be  made  at  the  instance  of  politicians,  thus  elimi- 
nati  ig  that  objection;  such  saving  may  be  estimated  at 
•'r'lO,  000,000  per  annum. 

^ \\  ith  the  nation  owming  the  raihvays  tlu;  great  number 
of  expensive  attorneys  mnv  employed,  wdth  alTtlie  attendant 
coil  option  of  the  foniitains  of  justice,  could  be  dispensed 
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witli;  and  there  would  be  no  corporations  to  take  from  tlie 
bench  the  best  legal  minds,  by  offering  three  or  four  times 
tlie  federal  salary;  nor  would  there  be  occasion  for  a justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  to  render  a decision  that 
a corporation  chartered  by  Kansas  for  the  sole  pnipose  of 
building  a railway  in  that  State  has  the  right  and  power 
under  such  charter  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  cor])orations 
building  railways  in  Old  or  New  :Mexico,  and  shortly  after 
writing  such  decision  be  carted  all  over  the  seaboard  States 
in  one  of  the  luxurious  private  cars  of  such  corporation. 
L nder  national  ownership  such  judges  wamld  pay  their 
travelling  ex])enscs  in  some  other  way,  and  lie  trans])orted 
in  the  orcliiiary  manner,  and  not  half  as  many  jndg’cs  wouhl 
travel  on  passes.  There  are  many  judges  Avhose  decisions 
any  number  of  passes  would  not  affect;  but  if  passes  are  not 
to  have  any  effect  upon  legislation  and  litigation,  whv  are 
congressmen,  legislators,  judges,  and  other  court  ofhcials 
singled  out  for  this  kind  of  martyrdom?  Jf  the  men  who 
attain  these  positions  remained  private  citizens,  Avonld 
passes  be  thrust  upon  them  ? 

Although  the  reports  of  the  Victorian  Commissioners 
show',  in  detail,  all  the  expenditures  of  railway  administra- 
tion,  yet  not  one  dollar  is  set  down  for  attorneys’  salaries  or 
for  legal  expenses,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  ordinary  hiAv 
officers  of  the  government  attend  to  the  little  legal  business 
arising,  and  yet  judging  from  reports  made  by  Kansas  roads, 
the  expenditures  of  the  corporate  owned  railways  of  the 
Lnited  States  for  attorneys’  salaries  and  other  legal  ex- 
penses, are  at  least  tAvo  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  opera- 
ting the  roads,  and  yearly  aggregate  some  Sl4,000,000,  all 
of  Avhich  is  taken  directly  from  raihvay  users,  and  is  a tax 
Avhich  Avonld  be  saved  under  national  OAvnership,  as  Faiited 
States  district  attorneys  could  attend  to  such  leg’al  l)iisiness 
as  might  arise.  This  expenditure  is  incnrrecl  in  endless 
controAmrsies  betAveen  the  corporations,  in  Avrecking  rail- 
AA ays,  in  plundering  the  shareholders,  in  contending’ 
against  State  and  federal  regnlatio]i,  in  manipulating  elec- 
tions and  legislation,  and  in  Avearing  out  such  citizens  as 
seek  legal  redress  for  some  of  the  many  outrageous  acts  of 
0])pression  practised  by  the  corporations.  Once  the  govein- 
ment  AA'as  in  control,  these  laAA'yers  Avould  be  relegated  to 
some  employment  Avhere  they  Avould  do  less  harm,  cA'en  if 
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1 ot  eiicj’aq-ed  in  a more  honorable  vocation  than  that  of  tryinq 
t.)  defeat  justice  by  the  use  of  such  (jiiestionahle  means  as 
the  control  of  the  vast  reyeiiues  of  the  corj)orations  place 
in  their  hands. 

Is  it  ])ossible  that  the  railway  companies  can  legitimately 
1 se  anything  like  •'^14,OU0,OOO  yearly  in  }>rotecting  their 
liqhts  in  the  courts? 

The  i)resident  of  the  Union  Pacitic  tells  us  that:  “The 
courts  are  o])cn  to  redress  all  real  qrieyances  of  the  citizen.” 

There  is  probably  no  nun  in  the  United  States  better 
aware  than  is  Sidney  Dillon  that  no  citizen,  unless  he  has 
as  much  Avealth  as  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  can 
SLiccessfully  contest  a case  of  any  importance  in  the  courts 
A'itli  one  of  these  corporations  which  make  a business,  as 
a warning  to  other  possil)le  plaintiffs,  c»f  wearing  out  the 
1 nfortunate  })laintiff  with  the  law's  costly  delays;  and  fail- 
i ig  this  do  not  hesitate  t(A  spirit  away  the  plaintiff’s  wit- 
] esses,  ami  to  pack  and  buy  juries  — retaining  a special 
class  of  attorneys  for  this  work  — the  command  of  great 
corporate  reyeiiues  enabling  them  to  accomplish  their  ends, 
and  to  utterly  ruin  nearly  every  man  havinq-  the  hardihood 
t ) seek  i\lr.  Dillon’s  lauded  legal  redress,  and  when  they 
1 ave  accomplished  such  nefarious  object,  the  entire  cost  is 
charged  back  to  the  [)ublic,  and  collected  in  the  form  of  tolls 
1 poll  tratlic.  Laws  are  utterly  })Owerlcss  to  restrain  the 
( or})orations,  and  IMr.  Dillon  tells  us  hov/  easy  it  is  to 
evade  them  by  pleading  compliance,  when  there  has  been 
1 o compliance,  and  then  having  the  expert  servants  of  the 
corporation  swear  there  has  been. 

With  the  government  ojierating  the  railways,  every  citizen 
1 idiiiq  would  iiay  fare  adding  immeiiselv  to  the  revenues. 
UeAV  have  any  conception  of  the  proportion  who  travel  free, 
and  half  a century’s  experience  renders  it  doubtful  if  the 
} ass  evil  — so  much  greater  than  ever  was  the  franking 
privilege  — can  be  eliminated  otherwise  than  by  national 
cvvnership.  From  the  exiierience  of  the  evriter,  as  an  audi- 
t ir  of  railway  accounts,  and  as  an  executive  officer  issuing 
I asses,  he  is  able  to  say  that  fully  ten  2>er  cent,  travel  free, 
t le  result  being  that  the  great  mass  of  railway  users  are 
yearly  mulcted  some  8-30,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fivored  minority;  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  all  were  re- 
cjuirecl  to  pay  for  raihvay  services,  as  they  are  for  mail 
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services,  the  rates  might  be  reduced  ten  per  cent,  or  more, 
and  the  corporate  revenues  be  no  less,  and  the  operating 
expenses  no  more.  In  no  cather  country  — unless  it  be  under 
the  same  system  in  Canada  — are  niiie  tenths  of  the  people 
taxed  to  pay  the  travelling  exjaenses  of  the  other  tenth. 
By  Avhat  right  do  the  corporations  tax  the  public  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  legislators,  judges,  and  other  court 
officials  and  their  families  may  ride  free?  Why  is  it  that 
when  a legislature  is  in  session  passes  are  as  plentiful  as 
leaves  in  the  forest  in  autumn  ? 

The  writer,  as  an  executive  officer  of  a railway  company 
having  authority  to  issue  jjasses,  has,  during  a session  of  the 
legislature,  signed  vast  numbers  of  blank  passes  at  the 
request  of  the  legislative  agents  of  such  conq)any,  and  under 
instructions  of  the  president  of  the  corporation  to  furnish 
such  lobby  agents  Avith  all  the  passes  they  should  ask  for. 
No  reports  of  passes  issued  are  made  either  to  State  or 
federal  governments,  or  to  confiding  shareholdeis,  and 
should  such  reports  be  asked  for,  by  State  or  nation,  in  order 
to  measure  the  extent  of  this  evil,  the  Sidney  Dillons  Avouhl 
rush  into  print  and  tell  us  it  Avas  a piece  of  impertinence 
for  any  citizen  (or  the  public)  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
or  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  corporations  dispensed  their 
laAmrs.  The  only  Avay  to  kill  this  monster  is  to  put  the 
instruments  of  transportation  under  such  control  as  only 
national  OAvnership  can  give.  LaAvs  and  agreements  betAveen 
tlie  corporations  have  been  prov’en,  time  and  again,  Avholly 
ineffectiAm  eA'en  to  lessen  this  great  and  corrupting  eA’il. 

In  every  conceiA'able  AvaA"  are  tlie  net  reA’eunes  of  the  cor- 
porations  depleted,  and  needless  Inuthens  inq)osed  u})on  the 
})ublic,  but  one  of  the  Avorst  is  the  system  of  jAaying  com- 
missions for  the  diversion  of  traffic  to  particular  lines,  often 
the  least  direct.  The  more  common  practice  is  to  pay  sucli 
commissions  to  agents  of  connecting  lines  Avhere  it  is  possi- 
l)le  to  send  the  traffic  over  any  one  of  tAvo  or  more  routes, 
and  the  one  AAduch  may,  by  the  payment  of  such  commission, 
secure  the  carrying  of  the  passenger  (or  merchandise)  may 
be  the  least  desirable,  and  the  one  AA'hich  Avould  nev'er  haA’e 
been  taken  but  for  the  nreA^ari  cat  ions  of  an  aqent  bril)ed 
by  a commission  to  make  false  representations  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  route  he  selects  for  the  contiding 
passenger. 
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This  is  hilt  one  of  many  pliases  of  llie  commission  evil, 

; nother  lieing  that  these  sums  are  nltimately  i)aid,  not  by 
ihe  corporations,  hut  by  the  users  of  the  railways,  and  hut 
or  the  i)ayment  of  such  commissions  the  rates  might  he  re- 
duced in  like  amounts.  Aside  from  commissions  paid  for  di- 
verting passenger  traffic  great  sums  are  paid  for  “ influencing  ” 
and  “routing”  freight  traffic,  and  these  sums,  while  paid  to 
outsiders,  or  so-called  brokers,  are  frequently  divided  with 
■ail  way  officials.  When  the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
»ortation  accounts  of  a railway  running  east  from  Chicago, 
t was  a part  of  his  duties  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
vouchers  on  which  commission  payments  were  made,  and  he 
lecaine  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  Chicago  brokerage  firm 
vas  being  paid  a commission  of  from  tlm;e  to  five  cents  per 
nindred°i)onnds  on  nearly  all  the  flour,  grain,  packing 
house,  and  distillery  products  being  shipped  out  of  Chicago 
-)ver  this  railway,  no  matter  where  such  shipments  might 
iriginate,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  originating  on  and  far  west 
if  tlie  Mississippi  Hiver;  and  when  he  objected  to  certifying 
to  shipments  with  which  it  was  clear  that  the  Chicago  parties 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do,  he  was  told,  by  the  managei, 
that  his  duties  ended  when  he  had  ascertained  and  certified  that 
such  shipments  had  been  made  from  C hicago  station.  From  in- 
vestigations instituted  by  the  writer,  he  soon  learned  that  some 
one  connected  Avith  the  management  Avas  deeply  interested  in 
the  payment  of  the  largest  sums  possible  as  commissions. 

The  corporations  haAm  ineffectually  AA’restled  AAdth  the 
commission  evil,  and  any  number  of  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  to  do  aAAny  Avith  it ; but  it  is  so  thoroughl} 
entrenched,  and  so  many  officials  have  an  interest  in  its  per- 
petuation, that  they  are  utterly  pOAverless  in  the  presence 
of  a system  Avhich  imposes  great  and  needless  burthens  upon 
their  patrons,  but  AAdiich  AA'ill  die  the  day  the  goA’ernment 
takes  possession  of  the  raihvays,  as  th»m  there  Avill  be  no 
corporations  ready  to  pay  for  the  diAmrsion  of  traffic,  ^sa- 
tional  OAA’uership  alone  can  dispose  of  an  administratiAe  evil 
that,  from  such  data  as  is  obtainable,  appears  to  cost  the 
public  from  !^!20,000,000  to  .^25,000,000  per  annum. 

*Mr.  Meany,  in  his  Sun  article,  summarizes  six  causes  for 
the  diminution  of  railAvaA'  diA'idends  aiid  remarks:  It  is 
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unnecessary  to  dAvell  at  any  great  length  U[)on  the  first  five 
mentioned  reasons,  Imt  too  much  could  not  be  said  on  the 
sixth.  It  is  noAV  nearly  seven  years  since  .Tames  McHenry 
of  London  (and  Ncav  York,  Fennsylvania  A Ohio  KailAAay 
litigation  fame)  openly  charged  railway  managers,  in  an 
intervicAv  published  in  the  Sun,  Avith  criminal  collusion  in 
the  matter  of  securing  extraordinary  privileges  and  unap- 
proachable contracts  Avith  their  several  corporations  for  fav- 
ored fast  freight  lines,  express  routes,  bridge  companies, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  all  the  benefits  of  Avhich  such  managers  shared 
to  a AXU'A'  srreat  extent.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  IMcHenrA'  Avas 
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promptly  cried  doAvn.  Would  he  be  cried  doAvn  to-day?” 

As  a rule,  American  raihvays  jiay  the  highest  salaries  in 
the  Avorld  for  those  engaged  in  directing  business  operations, 
but  such  salaries  are  not  paid  because  transcendant  talents 
are  necessary  to  conduct  the  ordinary  o]>erations  of  raihvay 
administration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  checkmating  the 
chicanery  of  cor})orate  competitors.  In  other  Avords,  these 
exceptionally  high  salaries  are  paid  for  the  purpose,  and 
l)ccause  their  recipients  are  believed  to  have  the  ability  to 
hold  up  their  end  in  unscrupulous  corporate  Avarfare  Avhere, 
as  one  raihiny  president  expressed  it,  “the  greatest  liar 
comes  out  ahead.”  With  the  government  operating  the 
raihvays,  there  Avould  be  no  conflicting  interests  necessitat- 
ing the  employment  of  such  costly  officials  Avhose  great 
di})lomatic  talents  might  Avell  be  dispensed  with,  Avhile  the 
running  of  trains,  and  the  conduct  of  the  real  Avork  of  oper- 
ating the  roads,  could  be  left  to  the  same  officials  as  at 
moderate  salaries  uoav  perform  such  duties,  and  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  conflicting  interests  in  the  hands  of  the 
goA’ernment  Avill  enable  the  public  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
Auces  of  the  high  ja'iced  managers  noAv  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  “keei)ing  even  Avith  the  other  felloAA-,”  as  Avell  as 
Avith  the  costl}^  staffs  assisting  such  managers  in  keeping 
even,  and  the  savings  resulting  may  be  estimated  at  from 
§4,000,000  to  §5,000,000  per  year. 

Government  control  Avill  enable  raihvay  users  to  dispense 
Avith  the  seiwices  of  such  high  priced  umpires  as  Mr.  Aldace 
F.  Walker,  as  Avell  as  of  all  the  other  officials  of  sixty-eight 
traffic  associations,  fruitlessly  laboring  to  prcATiit  each  of  five 
hundred  corporations  from  getting  the  start  of  its  felloAvs, 
and  tr}dng  to  prei'ent  each  of  the  five  hundred  from  absorb- 


iiig  an  undue  share  of  the  traffic.  It  apj)ears  that  each  of 
t'lese  costly  peace-making  attachments  has  an  average  of 
s jven  cor[)orations  to  watch. 

Referring  to  traffic  associations,  and  thoir  vain  endeavors 
t ) keep  the  corporations  within  sight  of  (‘ommercial  ethics, 
tie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says:  “But  the  most 
i nportant  jiro visions  of  the  law  have  not  so  often  been 
directly  violated  as  they  have  been  nullified  through  devices, 
cirefuilv  framed  with  legal  assistance,  — here  is  one  of  the 
I laces  where  the  high-priced  lawyer  gets  in  his  work  — with 
a view  to  this  very  end,  and  in  the  belief  that  when  brought 
t)  legal  test  the  device  hit  upon  would  not  be  held  by  the 
courts  to  be  so  distinctly  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  law  as 
to  be  criminally  punishable.”  In  this  connection,  it  is  well 
to  remember  what  iVIr.  Dillon  tells  us  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  laws  can  be  evaded. 

With  national  ownership  the  expenditures  involved  in  the 
1 laintenance  of  traffic  associations  would  be  saved,  and  rail- 
0, oiy  users  relieved  of  a tax  that,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
i limited  number  of  corporations  of  their  contributions  towards 
the  su[)port  of  such  organizations,  must  annually  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  million  dollars. 

Of  tl  le  six  hundred  corporations  operating  railways,  prob- 
fblv  five  hundred  maintain  costly  general  offices,  where 
jiresident,  treasurer,  and  secretary  pass  the  time  surrounded 
bv  an  expensive  staff.  The  majority  of  such  ofiices  are  off 
the  lines  of  the  respective  corporations,  in  the  larger  cities, 
'vhere  high  rents  are  paid,  and  great  expenses  entailed,  that 
].ro[>er  attention  may  be  given  to  the  bolslering  or  depressing 
■ he  price  of  the  corporation’s  shares,  as  the  management 
nay  be  long  or  short  of  the  market.  So  far  as  the  utility 
of  the  railways  is  concerned  as  instruments  of  anything  but 
peculation,  such  offices  and  officers  might  as  well  be  located 
;n  the  moon,  and  their  cost  saved  to  the  public.  The 
average  yearly  cost  of  such  offices  (and  officers)  is  more 
han  SoO^OOO,  and  the  transfer  of  the  railways  to  the  nation 
vould,  in  this  matter  alone,  effect  an  annual  saving  of  more 
han  $25,000,000,  as  both  offices  and  officials  could  be  dis- 
)ensed  with,  and  the  service  be  no  less  efficient. 

INIoreover,  with  the  nation  owning  the  railways,  the  indi- 
•ect  but  no  less  onerous  tax  levied  u[)on  the  industries  of 
he  countrv,  by  the  thousands  of  speculators  who  make  day 
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hideous  on  the  stock  exchanges,  would  l)e  abrogated,  as  tlien 
there  would  he  neither  railway  share  nor  bond  for  these 
harpies  to  make  shuttlecocks  of,  and  this  would  be  another 

economy  due  to  such  ownership. 

Railways  s})end  enormous  sums  in  advertising,  the  most  of 
which  national  ownership  would  .save,  as  it  would  be  no 
more  necessary  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  any  particular 
line  than  it  is  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  any  given  mail 
route.  From  re})orts  made  by  railway  corporations  to  some 
of  the  Western  States,  it  appears  that  something  over  one  per 
cent,  of  operating  expenses  are  absorbed  in  advertising, 
aggregating  sometliing  like  $7,000,000  per  year,  of  which 
we  may  assume  that  but  $5,000,000  would  be  saved,  as  it 
would  still  be  desirable  to  advertise  train  departures  and 
arrivals. 

A still  greater  expense  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
freight  and  passenger  offices  off  the  respective  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a portion  of  the  competitive  trafiic.  In 
this  way  vast  sums  are  expended  in  the  payment  of  rents, 
and  the  salaries  of  hordes  of  agents,  solicitors,  clerks,  etc., 
etc.  Taking  the  known  expenditures,  for  this  purpose,  of 
a given  mileage,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  is  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  yearly,  all  of  which  is  a tax  upon  the 
public,  that  would  be  saved  did  the  government  operate  the 
railways. 

Under  government  control,  discriminations  against  locali- 
ties would  cease,  whereas  now  localities  are  discriminated 
against  because  managers  are  interested  in  real  estate  else- 
where, or  are  interested  in  diverting  traffic  in  certain  direc- 
tions; again,  under  cor[)orate  management,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  company  to  haul  a commodity  as  far  as  possi- 
ble over  its  own  lines  (with  the  government  owning  all  the 
lines  this  motive  will  lose  its  force),  and  thus  traffic  is  forced 
into  unnatural  channels.  For  instance : much  of  the  grain 
from  Kansas  should  find  its  way  to  foreign  markets  via  the 
short  route  to  the  Gulf,  the  distance  to  tide  water  by  this 
route  being  less  than  half  what  it  is  to  the  Atlantic,  yet  so 
opposed  to  this  natural  route  are  the  interests  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  corporations  controlling  the  trafiic  associations, 
which  now  dictate  to  the  people  what  routes  their  trafiic 
shall  take,  that  the  rates  to  the  Gulf  are  kept  so  high  as  to 
force  the  trafiic  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the  Atlantic ; and  as  all 
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t le  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  have  lines  running  east- 
V ard,  the  much  lauded  corporate  competit  ion  fails  to  help  out 
t le  citizens  of  Kansas,  who  are  subjected  to  the  domination  of 
lie  new  tyrant  denominated  a “ traffic  association.”  AVith 
t le  nation  operating  the  railways,  all  this  would  he  changed, 
a id  localities  favorably  located  would  be  able  to  reap  the 
1 enelits  which  such  location  should  give,  and  should  such 
a eonditioii  ever  obtain,  the  farmers  of  western  Iowa  will 
1 ot  then  ship  corn  to  the  drouth-stricken  portion  of  Kansas 
f ir  fifteen  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  while  the  Kansas 
c irn  grower,  living  within  seventy- five  miles  of  the  same 
1 larket,  is  charged  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  for 
a haul  one  eighth  as  loim.  Bv  such  rates  the  railways 
f irce  the  hauling  of  corn  from  Iowa  to  wi'stern  Kansas,  and 
t len  force  the  corn  grower  of  central  Kansas  to  send  his 
corn  eastward,  the  result  being  two  long  hauls,  wliere  one 
short  one  would  suffice;  hut  then  the  corpi -rations  would  have 
alisorhed  less  of  the  substance  of  the  peo})le. 

Another,  and  an  incalculable  benefit,  which  would  result 
f .'om  national  ownership,  would  be  the  relief  of  State  and 
1 ational  legislation  from  the  pressure  and  corrupting  prac- 
tices of  railway  corporations  which  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  republicaan  institutions  can  be 
subjected.  Tliis  alone  renders  the  nationalization  of  the 
1 lilways  most  desirable,  and  at  the  same  lime  such  national- 
i aition  would  have  the  effect  of  emancipaling  a large  part  of 
tlie  press  from  a galling  thraldom  to  the  corporations. 

With  the  nation  operating  the  railways,  we  may  have 
some  hope  that  rates  will  be  reduced  by  some  system  resem- 
1 liner  the  Ilunjrarian  zone  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
i iminishing  local  passenger  rates  aliout  forty  per  cent., 
1 esulting  in  such  an  increase  of  traffic  as  to  greatly  increase 
tae  revenues  of  the  roads;  tlie  average  ol  rates  by  ordinaiy 
t lird-class  trains  being  aliout  three  fourths  of  a cent  per 
1 die,  and  one  and  a half  cents  per  mile  for  first-class  express 
t .-ains. 

In  A^ictoria,  the  parcel  or  express  business  is  done  by  the 
government  railways,  and  the  rates  are  not  one  half  uhat 
tliey  are  with  us  when  farmed  out  to  a second  lot  of  corpora- 
t ons.  Space  does  not  permit  the  discussion  or  even  the 
statement  of  the  many  salutary  phases  of  government  control, 
as  developed  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
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not  necessary,  as  there  are  alnindant  reasons  to  be  found 
in  conditions  existing  at  home,  for  making  the  proposed 
chano'c.  By  far  the  most  menacing  feature  of  continued 
corporate  ownership  is  the  power  over  the  money  markets 
which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  any  halt 
dozen  of  whom  can,  at  such  a time  as  tliat^  following  tlie 
failure  of  the  Barings,  destroy  the  welfare  of  millions,  and 
])lunge  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  a money  panic. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
a small  coterie,  who  had  information  liefore  the  public  of 
the  condition  of  Baring  Brothers  and  that  a block  of  many 
millions  of  American  railway  securities  held  by  that  house 
were  being  (or  soon  would  be)  pressed  upon  the  market, 
entered  into  a conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  locking  up 
money  and  thereby  depressing  prices  in  order  to  secure,  at 
low  cost,  tlie  control  of  certain  coveted  railways-  llie  rail- 
ways  were  secured,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the} 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  such  a critical  condition  of  the 
money  markets  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  which  still  fur- 
ther enhances  their  power  for  evil.  With  the  railways  na- 
tionalized, not  only  would  there  be  no  temptation  for  such 
nefarious  operations,  but  the  power  of  such  men  over  values 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  as  there 
would  be  no  railway  shai'cs  for  them  to  play  fast  and  loose 
Avith,  and  as  money,  instead  of  being  tied  up  in  loans  on 
chromos  representing  little  but  Avater,  Avould  seek  iiiA'est- 
ment  in  bona  fide  enterprises,  their  operations  AA  ould  have 
little  influence,  and  Avould  certainly  have  no  such  baleful 
poAver  over  the  industries  of  the  country,  as  their  ability  to 
affect  the  value  of  raihvay  shares  — on  Avhich  such  immense 
sums  are  noAV  loaned  on  call  — giA^es  them,  they  being  able  In 
locking  up  a few  millions  Avhen  the  money  market  is  in  the 
condidon,  Avhich  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  Baring  col- 
lapse, to  force  the  calling  of  loans  and  the  slaughteiing  of 
A-ast  nuinoers  of  the  shares,  carrying  the  control  of  the^rail- 
Avays  they  covet.  If  only  for  the  purpose  of  divesting  “The 
dangerous  Avealthy  classes  ” of  this  frightful  poAA'er,  na- 
tional ownership  would  be  Avorth  many  times  its  cost,  and 
Avithout  such  oAvnership  a score  of  manipulators  are  soon 
likely  to  be  complete  masters  of  the  republic  and  all  its 
industrial  interests;  hence,  the  question  reverts  to_  the  form 
stated  in  the  opening  of  this  paper : Shall  the  nation  accept 
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as  a master  a political  party  that  may  be  dislodged  by  the  use 
of  tlie  ballot,  or  shall  the  republic  be  dominated  by  a master 
in  the  form  of  a score  of  unscrupulous  Goulds, Vanderbilts,  and 
H intingtons,  who  cannot  be  dislodged,  and  who  never  die? 

Assuming  that  830,000  per  mile  is  the  jnaximum  cost  of 
cxistino-  railways  — as  is  shown  in  The  Arena  for  Febru- 

o «/ 

ary, — and  that  there  are  160,000  miles,  it  would  give 
a lotal  valuation  of  84,800,000,000;  l)ut  that  there  may  be 
no  complaint  that  the  nation  is  dealing  unfairly  with  the 
ov  ners  of  much  water,  it  will  be  well  to  add  twenty-five 
pe:  cent,  to  what  will  be  found  to  be  the  outside  value  of  the 
ra  Iways  when  condemned  under  the  law  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  assuming  that  86,000,000,000  of  three  per  cent. 
1)0  ads  are  issued  in  order  to  make  payment  therefor,  and  it 
involves  an  interest  charge  of  8180,000,000,  to  which  add 

8670.000. 000,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and 

850.000. 000  as  a sinking  fund,  and  we  have  a total  annual 
CO  it,  for  railway  service,  of  8900,000,000  as  against  a 
prjsent  cost  of  81,050,000,000  (8950, 00(», 000  from  traffic 
ea  •nings,  and  885,000,000  from  other  sources  of  railway 
re  Tiiue)  resulting  in  a net  annual  saving  to  the  public  of 

8150.000. 000  to  which  must  be  added  the  other  various 
sa  .'ings  which  it  has  been  estimated  would  result  from  gov- 
eriiment  control,  and  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  are  here  recapitulated,  namely:  — 


Saving  from  consolidation  of  depots  and  staffs. 
Saving  from  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes. 

Saving  in  attorneys’  salaries  and  legal  expenses, 
Saving  from  the  abrogation  of  tlie  pass  evil. 

Saving  from  the  abrogation  of  the  commission 
system, 

Saving  by  dispensing  witli  liigli  priced  managers  and 
staffs. 

Saving  bv  disbanding  traffic  associations. 

Saving  by  dispensing  with  presidents,  etc., 

Saving  by  abolishing  (all  but  local)  offices,  solicitors, 
etc.. 

Saving  of  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account, 


820,000,000 

25.000. 000 

12.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

25.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


Total  savings  bv  I’eason  of  better  administration,  8160,000,000 


I 
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It  would  appear  that  after  yearly  setting  aside  850,000,- 
000  as  a sinking  fund,  that  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for 
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believing  that  the  cost  of  the  railwa}'  service  would  l)c  some 

8310.000. 000  less  than  under  corporate  management. 

That  86,000,000,000  is  much  more  tlian  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  existing  railways,  will  not  l>e  ([uestioned  by  the 
disinterested  familiar  with  late  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  that  such  a valuation  is  excessive  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  than  the  market 
value  of  all  the  railway  bonds  and  shares  in  existence. 

Mr.  John  P.  Meany,  in  the  llaihcatj  Review  of  February 
7,  1891,  says:  “It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  market  valua- 
tion of  the  entire  84,500,000,000  of  railroad  stock  in  exist- 
ence, would  not  average  more  than  830  })er  share,  or,  say 

81.350.000. 000  in  all,”  and  in  his  AVw  article  he  states  that 
fully  8500,000,000  of  this  stock  is  duplicated,  so  that  the 
“live”  stock  outstanding  is  really  but  84,000,000,000, 
which  at  830  per  share  would  have  an  aggregate  value  of 

81.200.000. 000.  Mr.  Meany  also  states  that  there  arc 

duplications  of  bond  issues  amounting  to  some  8300,000,000 
leaving  the  live  outstanding  bonds  at  84,500,000,000  and 
many  corporations  failing  to  pay  interest,  some  issues  are 
selling  as  low  as  12  per  cent,  of  par,  making  it  safe  to  call 
the  average  market  value  of  bonds  90  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value,  ami  their  aggregate  value  would  be  84,050,0<)0,000, 
to  which  add  value  of  “live”  capital  stock,  81,200,000,000, 
and  the  total  market  value  of  bonds  and  stock  is,  85,250,- 
000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  832,800  per  inile  for  the 
160,000  miles  in  operation. 

After  many  years  of  familiarity  with  the  turgid  and 
obscure  statements  issued  by  American  railway  corporations, 
and  which  are  usually  of  such  a character  that  the  moie  they 
are  studied  the  less  the  shareholder  knows  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  read  the  rei)ort  of 
the  Railway  Commissionei's  of  any  one  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  where  every  item  of  expenditure  is  made  clear, 
and  where  words  are  not  used  for  the  2)urpose  of  mis- 
leading. 

The  last  Victorian  report  shows  this  new  and  sparsely 
settled  country  as  able  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  l)uild 
national  railways,  at  three  and  one  half  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. How  many  American  corporations  are  able  to  borrow 
money  at  such  a rate  ? This  saving  in  the  interest  charge  di- 
rectly benefits  the  public,  and  is  due  to  national  ownership. 
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(I  a like  saviiio*  will  be  made  by  the  nationalization  of 

o 

iiericaii  railways. 

C/ 

'riiis  report  also  shows  that  while  the  country  is  so  rugged 
it  in  many  cases  the  gradients  are  as  great  as  one  hundred 
(1  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  su[)plies  more 
in  here,  the  roads  are  operated  at  less  cost,  as  measured  by 
e expense  per  train  mile,  than  in  the  favored  regions  of 
United  States.  The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and 
emphis  Kail  way  is,  admittedly,  one  of  the  best  managed 
d most  economically  o[)crated  railways  in  the  West,  and 
th  an  abundance  of  very  cheap  coal;^  low  gradients  and 
nniiur  more  trains  than  do  the  Victorian  railways  should 
operated  much  more  chea[)ly,  yet  the  cost  of  operating  this 
id,  as  measured  by  the  cost  per  train  mile,  • — and  this  is 
e best  possible  criterion  of  economy  in  operation, — is  one 
ird  greater  than  on  the  government  owned  railways  of 
ictoria. 

An  excellent  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  management 
the  number  of  casualties,  as  proportioned  to  the  number 
passengers  carried  and  men  employed,  wdiich  is  very  great 
such  countries  as  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Portugal;  but  in 
ctoria,  and  other  xUustralian  colonies,  the  proportion  is 
• less  than  in  the  United  States,  more  attention  being 
v^en  to  the  adoption  of  such  safety  devices  as  interlocking 
itches,  etc.,  and  all  the  stations  and  crossings  are  pro- 
led  with  gates,  and  otherwise  better  guaided  than  with  us, 
lere  the  corporations  are  much  more  inient  upon  paying 
vidends  than  in  serving  the  public,  or  in  saving  life  and 
ab,  while  on  the  government-operated  railways  of  Victoria, 
3 management  devotes  its  attention  — with  a due  regard  to 
)nomy, — to  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety  of  rail- 
.y  users,  and  eni[)loyees  having  no  bond  or  share  holders 
provide  for.  In  the  Ihiited  States  one  of  the  useless 
.the  associations  pays  its  chief  umpire  nearly  as  much  as 
ctoria  jiays  her  entire  commission. 

Those  desirous  of  entering  the  railway  service  of  Victoria 
' subjected  to  such  a rigid  examination  as  to  qualihca- 
ms  and  character,  that  but  little  more  than  one  third  are 
le  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  a high  standard  of  excellence 
the  personnel  of  the  service  results ; when  these  ser- 

Coal  on  tholine  named  is  worth  about  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  mines,  while 
iiriur  coal  is  worth  $5.75  per  ton  at  the  mines  in  \ ictoria. 
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vants  are  disabled  or  worn  out  by  long  service,  they  aie 
pensioned  or  given  a retiring  allowance,  and  this  system 
tends  to  reduce  the  inclination  to  strike,  as  a man  who  has 
been  years  in  the  service  will  long  hesitate  before  he  foifeits 

his  right  to  a provision  of  this  kind. 

All  the  Australian  reports  and  accounts  which  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  are  models  of  concise- 
ness and  clearness,  and  show  that  there  is  nothing  inheient 
in  railway  accounts  rendering  it  necessary  that  the}  be  made 
obscure  and  misleading. 

Neither  in  the  Australian  reports  nor  in  the  colonial  piess 
is  there  the  least  evidence  of  discriminations  against  indi- 
viduals or  localities,  and  this  one  fact  is  an  argument  of 
greater  force  in  favor  of  national  ownership  than  all  tliat 

have  ever  been  advanced  against  it. 
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